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HAND-BOOK OF BILLIARDS. 


THE AMERICAN GAME. 


In the general spreading of a refined and artistic spirit 
in America, we are happy to see that. the development of 
the game of games—Noble Billiards !—in this country, 
is such as to rejoice the heart of every lover of this most 
beautiful and artistic pastime—of every one who knows 
the value of tasteful, thought-requiring amusements in 
forming the general character of a people. 

The Game of Billiards requires the lively, continuous 
and intelligent exercise of the various groups of intellect- 
ual organs, and a promptness, decision, vivacity and 
steadiness in the physical machinery to carry out the con- 
ceptions of the mind. The intellect is kept in healthy 
exercise by the continual demand upon it for rapid com- 
binations to meet the various exigencies caused by the 
ever changing and ever new positions of the balls. The 
eye is kept continually at work, estimating distances, 
taking points, and describing angles, and enabling the 
mind to judge the momentum necessary to be applied to. 


the ball for the production of desired results. The arm ; 


must instinctively recognize what the mind requires of it, 
and rapidly and exactly execute it. All the faculties are 
kept in continuous play ; every muscle has its share in the 
game ‘The left hand has its office to perform as well as 
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the right, the dorsal column is extended, ployed, curved, 
the legs have their full share of work. Billiards, then, 
exercising as it does, to a higher average degree than any 
amusement yet invented, both the mental and physical 
qualities of our organization, combining the intellectual 
and the material in the relative ratio which they should 
hold to each other in a well-balanced organization is, in 
our opinion, the first of amusements—the amusement 
most befitting ‘‘a well-balanced organization,” that is, a 
complete man. 

Among the various amusements, we know of none 
more worthy as a home amusement, than the Game of 
: Billiards. In all the mansions of our men of wealth and 
E taste, the Billiard Table is now as indispensible as the 
: Piano-Forte. 


2 The Game of Billiards, according to all historical 
probabilities, is of French origin, but in no country in 
| the world is it played to the same extent as in the United 
| States. In fact, so universal has it become among us 
that it may now be called, par excellence, the American 
national amusement. Its peculiar excellencies, its happy 
combination of the scientific and the mechanical, the con- 
; templative and the constructive, especially recommend it 
to the particular idiosyncracy of the American. It is a 
remarkable fact that’ while we probably owe the inven- 
tion to France, the machinery of the game has reached 
its highest degree of perfection in this country. 


"Che Machinery of the Game. 


Tur Boisarp Tassie is so well known in this country, 
that an elaborate description of it is unnecessary. Its 
frame is generally made of rosewood, oak or mahogany. 
Its surface or ‘‘ bed” of marble or slate, and should be 
covered with green cloth of a very fine description. Its 
length is from ten to twelve feet, aud its width exactly 
half its length. At its four corners, and in the middle 
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of each side are pockets of netted silk for the reception 
of the balls. 

“Phe Cusnions, composed of a combination of elastic 
substances, surround the table on all sides, and like it are 
covered with cloth. 

The Cus is the instrument by which the balls are set 
in motion. It is a tapering ashen wand, from four feet 
six to five feet and a half in length, and is tipped with 
leather ; its weight should be about twice and a half that 
of the balls to be played with. The writer plays with a 
ene five feet two inches in length, and nine-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter at the point. The cue is a most 
important part of billiard machinery. 

The Batis should be made of the best ivory, and of 
the same size and weight. Those generally used in this 
country are two and three-eights of an inch in diameter, 
and about seven ounces in weight. In the American 
game four balls are used—two white (one of which bears 
a spot as a distinctive mark, ) one a light and the other a 
deep red. 

The Rest or ArtiricraL Bripee is used when the 
player’s ball is too far away to admit of reaching it with- 
out this artificial aid. It is a wand of ash, the end of 
which is fixed in a flat cross-piece, having on its upper 
side three or four notches, -in one of which the player 
rests his cue in playing, when, as above remarked, the 
position of the ball to be struck makes it impossible for 
him to form with his left hand the natural bridge. 

Cuatk is applied to the leather end of the cue to pre 
vent its slipping when it comes in contact with the 
ball, an accident which is technically termed a moscue 
The chalk used for this purpose should be of the best 
quality. 


The Attitude in Playing. 


The pupil should be especially careful to acquire a 
good attitude. This is the groundwork of his success as 
a player. If his attitude be ungraceful—which means 
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unnatural or strained—he may rest assured that his play- 
ing will be unreliable. Bad habits are easily acquired, 
but hard to be got rid of. 

The student’s attitude, must, in the first place, be per- 
fectly easy and natural. His left foot should be slightly 
advanced, in a straight line, the right drawn backwards 
and pointing outwards, to the extent and at the angle 
most familiar and convenient to the player. The left arm 
should be extended and supported on the table by the 
tips of the fingers and the junction of the palm and wrist 
(which position of the hand constitutes the natural 
bridge.) His body should be perfectly balanced, and 
should form an acute angle with the side of the table at 
which he stands. The tapering end of the cue should 
rest in the natural groove formed by the elevation of the 
thumb ; the thick end should be grasped in the right 
hand, loosely while being drawn back preparatory to the 
stroke, and firmly at the moment of contact with the 
ball. The cue should be held in a perfectly horizontal 
position, except in the case of some particular strokes 
which will be described in the proper place. Beginners 
should pay especial attention to this. It should be im- 
pelled chiefly by the fore-arm, while the body should 
remain perfectly steady, as the slightest swaying motion 
of it will give a false direction to the stroke. The speed 
of the cue, and not the weight of the body, gives strength 
to the stroke. 

The frontispiece will illustrate our remarks. 


A Lady’s Attitude. 


The attitude of ladies in playing billiards is simplified, 
from the fact that they ignore the natwral bridge and the 
cue. ‘They use the Macs, which is a sort of cue, whose 
smallest end terminates in a flat portion slightly turned 
up. This portion, which is called the head, is rested on 
the table, in contact with the ball which is to be played. 
The thick end is rested between the thumb and second 
finger, so that the eye may sight the ball along the entire 
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length of the mace. To give the stroke, the fore-finger 
is brought firmly to the end held between the thumb and 


second finger. 
The Natural Bridge. 


As the making of a correct bridge is of paramount 
importance to the student, we will repeat the manner of 
‘ts formation, though we have incidentally described it in 


treating of the general attitude. 


The Natura Brivce is formed by placing the left 
nand on the table, at about eight inches from the ball to 
be struck. It is rested upon the junction of the wrist 
and palm of the hand and the tips of the fingers, the 
knuckles forming the apex of a triangle, of which the 
fingers and the palm of the hand are the sides, the length 
of the base between the extremities of the fingers and 
the wrist to be determined by the convenience of the 
‘player. The thamb is firmly elevated at the side, and 
forms, with the fore-finger, a groove, in which the cue is 
made to work. The hand should be firmly pressed on. the 
table to give solidity to the bridge. The cut representing 
the attitude in, playing likewise shows the position of 
the hand in forming the bridge, and the angle to be 
observed. 
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The General Principles. 


The American Game unites the principles of all other 
kinds of games. It is counted by caroms aud HAzaRDSs. 


THE CAROM. 


4 To make a carom, the player must cause his own ball 
3 to strike two or more balls in the same shot. 
When he strikes his adversary’s ball and either the 
light or dark red, he scores two. 
When he strikes the two red balls, or, in billiard 
phrase, caroms on them, he scores three. 


THE HAZARD. 


There are two sorts of hazards—winning and losing. 

A WINNING HAzARD is made by pocketing the adver- 
sary’s ball or either of the red balls. 

In the first case, the player scores two; in the second, 
he scores three. ‘ 

When the player pockets his own ball it is a Losine 
HAZARD. If his ball is pocketed after having struck the 
white or adversary’s ball, two points are added to the 
adversary’s score. 

If the ball is pocketed after having struck either of 
; the red balls, three points are added to the adversary’s 
| score. 

If the ball be pocketed after having made a carom or 
winning hazard, the player cannot score the count he may 
have made. 

A miss, or a failure on the part of the player to strike 
any other ball with his own, counts one for the opponent. 

Our pupil now stands before the table in a good atti- 
tude, his cue properly balanced and horizontally held, 
(except in the case of three particular strokes, which will 
be explained hereafter,) his bridge made in the proper 
manner, and the balls before him. His object now is to 
make as many caroms and winning hazards, and as few 
miscues and losing hazards, as possible. To perform the 
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one and avoid the other, it is necessary to know how to 
strike his ball in such a manner as to produce the desired 
effect. The following are five of the principal cue 
strekes : 


THE CENTRE STROKE. 


The accompanying diagram shows at a single glance 
the five great divisious of cue-strokes. Noni ke is 
ae ned ~ termed the CENTRE 

a Aicular: Srroxe. When the 
ei cue ball, thus struck, 
strikes the object ball 
full in the centre, the 
latter takes its motion 
and follows out the 
exact track the former 
would have followed, 
though with a force di- 
| minished in proportion 
to their specific gravity and to the friction of the space 
originally between them. This is the stroke the pupil 
will begin with, and he must be careful to master it com- 
pletely before he passes to the second or following stroke. 


THE FOLLOWING STROKE, 


Stroke No. 3 derives its name from tlre fact that, when 
the cue ball is impelled against the object ball by such a 
foree, it still continues to follow the latter, although with 
a decreased momentum. The rationale of the stroke is 
this: The cue, striking the cue ball, as in No. 8, above 
the centre, besides giving it impulsion, communicates to 
jt a revolving motion in a forward direction. When the 
ene ball strikes the object ball, the latter assumes the 
impelling motion, and, as it were, runs off with it, while 
the forward revolving movement, still acting upon the 
former, causes it to advance. This stroke is no less inter- 
esting than important, and by careful practice of it the 
pupil will increase his proficiency in the game. 
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THE FORCE, 


Stroke 2, or the Forcr, stands among the first both in 
beauty and utility. It is the inverse of the Fottow, and 
by it the cue ball is made to recoil when it has struck the 
object ball. The cue, striking the cue ball below the 
centre, imparts to it two motions, one of which impels it 
forward and the other causes it to rotate backwards 
When it comes in contact with the object ball it gives its 
impelling motion to it, and, preserving the backward 
rotatory motion, retrogrades in obedience to it. The 
attainment of excellence in this stroke will require the 
pupil’s serious attention and careful practice. Many of 
the too ambitious, who imagine they can conquer the dif- 
ficulties of billiards by a cowp de main, are often surprised 
at the “ripping” result (as far as concerns the cloth) of a 
too inconsiderate and hasty attempt to “force” their 
play. This is one of the three strokes in giving which 
the cue abandons its normal horizontal position ; its point 
is lowered to the extent shown in the diagram. 


THE JUMP. 


Stroke No. 4 is of minor importance. Its name is due 
to the effect it produces. The ball struck as in No. 4 
jumps from the table in proportion to the strength of the 
stroke. ‘The reason is very simple. The cue stroke pro- 
duces on the ball the same effect as if the latter was 
thrown upon the table at the same angle, and with a 
force equal to the strength of the stroke given by the cue. 


THE PERPENDICULAR STROKE 


This stroke is difficult of execution and is rarely em- 
ployed. There are circumstances, however, which occa- 
sionally render its employment necessary, as when the 
player’s ball happens to be so closely flanked by two 
other balls that a carom cannot be made by any other 
means, 

The understanding of the various physical principles on 


— ee 
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which the above five strokes are based, will, we think, be 
facilitated by the following diagram : 

ae In this diagram, a 
representation of a 
wheel is substituted 
for the figure of a bil- 
liard ball, given in the 
cut preceding it. 

If the wheel sus- 
pended in the air be 
struck fairly in the 
centre spoke at No. 1, 
it will advance in the 
direction of the force impelling it. This gives us the 
principle of the Centre Stroke. 

If it be struck above the centre, at No. 3, two distinct 
forces will be imparted, to wit: a forward impelling 
force and a forward rotatory force. The principle of the 
following stroke is the same. 

If the wheel be struck at 4, two tendencies are likewise 
imparted to it: a tendency to jump from the concussion 
and a tendency to advance in the direction of the impel- , 


ON ey ee 
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ling force. A more familiar illustration may be given, by : 

placing an India rubber ball on the table and striking it B 

ee at a point corresponding with 4. It will jump up and : 
--—s bound forward from the point at which it has been a 
| aaa struck. This shows the principle of the Jump. 4 
Le ae If the wheel be struck as in 5, a rotatory backward Ss 
____ tendency will be imparted to it, in addition to a slight be 
_--—s forward impelling motion, which is soon neutralized by a 
eee the friction of the cloth or by contact with another ball, J 
ES when the rotatory backward movement at once asserts its y 
_--—S supremacy and the ball moves in accordance with it. ye 
ein And here we have the principle of the PERPENDICULAR 4 
eee SC Force. : 
mee: If the wheel be struck at No. 2, a forward tendency é 
os ae and a backward rotating motion will be communicated to 4 


_-__ it. ‘When the former tendency has been removed either 
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by the preponderance of the rotatory motion or by. im- 
parting it to another ball, the wheel or ball obeys the 
backward rotatory motion by retrograding towards its 
starting point. The Force is thus explained. 

The pupil should thoroughly master these first princi- 
ples, and have constantly before his mind the forces 
simple and compound which he communicates to the balls 
by striking them in certain ways, and knowing these he 
will always have a reason for his play, and elevate him- 
self above the level of a mere automaton billiard player. 

Next come other strokes, which, from their being given 
at either side of a line drawn through the centre of the 
ball, may be termed side strokes. | 

When we strike a ball at a distance of one-eighth, one- 
quarter, or one-half from the centre, we communicate to 
it the double tendency of advancing in obedience to the 
propelling force and rotating horizontally in the direction 
of the side on which it has been struck. 

The following diagram will aid us in illustrating this : 


This diagram represents the. billiard ball facing the 
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student. Within it are drawn four diameters ; one per- 
- pendicular to the bed of the table, one parallel to it, and 
two diagonals drawn at equal distances from the hori- 
zontal and perpendicular diameters. These diameters are 
intersected by concentric circles, described respectively 
with a radius of half and quarter the half diameter. On 
“the horizontal are marked the points where a concentric 
circle with a radius of six-eighths of the whole diameter 
would intersect. The perpendicular and horizontal are 
subdivided into eighths, a subdivision which the pupil him- 
self may apply to the same diagonals. 
The ball when struck one-quarter or one-half above the 
centre on the perpendicular line will rotate forward on @ 
horizontal aais. 
- - When struck below the centre on the same line, it will 
rotate backward on a horizontal axis. 
When struck on the horizontal line one-quarter or one- 
half left or right of the centre, it will rotate on a perpen- 
dicular axis in the direction of the side on which it is 
struck. | | 
When struck at one-quarter or one-half and above the 
_eentre on either of the diagonal lines, it will rotate on a 
diagonal axis with a following tendency. 
- When struck below the centre on the same lines, it 
will rotate on a diagonal axis with a retrograding tend- 
ency. 
~The billiard ball may be more minutely subdivided, but 
at present this would only confuse the pupil. 


Before we dismiss, for the present, the question of the 
_yarious axes on which the cue ball is made to revolve by 
the manner of striking it, we must request the pupil to 
bear in mind that when it touches any one of the cushions 
obliquely its axis undergoes a change, and it revolves on 
an axis in conformity with the point of its contact with 
‘the cushion. hus, a ball struck exactly in the centre by 
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the cue, would, by oblique contact with the left side 
cushion—the player being supposed to stand at the head 
of the table—revolve on a different axis to the end 
cushion, the contact with which would nearly restore it to 
its original axis, which would be changed again by the ; 
oblique contact with the right side cushion. Let the | 
pupil bear in mind also that a change of axis is dependent, 

not only on the manner of striking and the point of con- 

tact, but also on the degree of strength with which the : 
cue ball is struck. | 


The Principles of Hazards. 


Having shown the pupil how and where he was to 
strike the cue ball, in order to give it motions of various 
kinds, we will proceed to explain to him how and where 
the cue ball must strike the object ball, in order to impel 
the latter in any given direction. The execution of 
hazards depends upon the accomplishment of this. The 
pupil may increase his facility for making hazards by 
drawing an imaginary line with the eye from the centre 
of the pocket through the centre of the object ball ; 
where that line meets the circumference of the ball, is the 
point where the object ball must be struck to accomplish 
the hazard. 
ay The pupil’s entire attention is required for the accom- 
ssi panying diagram, which will help to explain this portion 
of our subject. The balls are represented as seen from 
above. 
an The words ‘full ball,” ‘half ball,” ‘‘ quarter ball” and 
4 ‘* fine ball,” marked on the diagram, we will now explain ' 
in their exact signification in the present instance : 

The runt BALL is the name given to the contact of 


; the balls when the point of that contact is the exact 
Bs centre of each ball; when, to the eye, placed on a 
a, level with a line drawn .through the centre of the cuc 


ee ball, it would completely mask the object ball, or, to bor 
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row an illustration from 
ist onomy, when they are 
in apposition. The effect 
of such particular contact 
would be to impel the 
object ball in exactly the 
ame direction as the cue 
Il would have continued 

o follow, had no contact 
taken place. This will 
be seen from the diagram, 
which shows that the 


:mmatically, though 

. technically, ) is a pro- 
tc of the right line 
dbp through the centre 3 
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Bo bbicet ball, at a point § 
rey between the sa 


and a parallel line staat 
through the extreme pos- 
sible point of contact. 
halt dotted line, marked 


fe by the pie ball 
ould make with the line 


dint of contact, (the cue 
all being struck fairly 
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in the centre, and with medium force,) the angles formed 
by the lines of direction of both balls with the centre line 


_ will be equal. 


QuaARTER BALL is the contact of the cue ball with the 


- object ball, at a point removed from the centre line, about 


a quarter of the distance, between that line and the ex- 
treme point of contact possible. The line of direction the 
object ball thus struck would follow, as will be seen by 
the accompanying diagram, would bisect the angle formed 
by the centre line, and the line of direction of the “ half 
ball.” 

The term FINE BALL is used when the cue ball strikes 
the object ball at the extreme point of contact. The 
angle formed by the line of direction taken by the object 
ball with the centre line, would be the most obtuse pos- 
sible. By choosing intermediate points between those 
shown in the diagram, the player can, of course, still 
further modify the angle formed by the line of direction 
of the object ball with the centre line. 

The foregoing may be resumed in the following general 
principle: The further the point of contact is from the 
centre, the greater the divergence of the object ball from 
the line drawn through the centre, and the more acute 
the angle described by the line of direction of the cue 
ball after the contact. 


The Principle of the Carom. 


Having treated of the manner of giving any desired 
direction to the object ball, by the manner in which the 
cue ball was made to come into contact with it, which 
constitutes the principle of hazards, the next portion of 
the game which requires the pupil’s attention, and the 
most important and scientific department in it, is the ac- 


quisition of the skill to direct the motions of the cue ball” 


after its contact with the ebject ball, This is the princi- 
ple of the carom. 


~ 
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_ _-The pupil will set out with the general principle, that 
the further from the centre the cue ball, if struck exactly 
in its centre, is made to strike the object ball, the less 
will it deviate after contact with the latter, from the 
_ right line of its primitive direction. 


THE MOTIVE POWERS, 


- The student being now grounded in the rudimental i 
principles, the fundamental rules, the exception must form Bs 
the next portion of his studies. . 
_ Among the exceptions to these great fundamental rules 
are the results of the different degrees of strength with 
_ which the cue ball is struck.~ : 

__Impor*ant modifications of the angles of incidence and 
reflexion are produced by the varieties of strength in the 5 

_impulsion of the bail. | 4 
It is a general law that the angle of incidence is equal 4 
to the angle of reflexion ; this law is, however, modified 
in billiards by the degree of strength with which the cue ‘a 
 ballis struck. The angle which the cue ball will take i 
after striking a cushion, being materially altered by the 
force imparted to it, the greater the strength the more 
acute will the angle of reflexion become. 
-___—~When the ball, instead of being played against a fixed 
and inert body, such as a cushion, is played against a 
moveable sphere, such as itself, the angle formed by the : 
line of direction of the object ball, and the line of the oS 
subsequent course of the cue ball, will be more obtuse the 
greater the strength communicated to the cue ball. 
- Without an approximative knowledge of the different i 
degrees of strength to be imparted, in order to produce 
different angles, the pupil labors through a maze of un- | Ah 
certainty ; and if not of a patient and reflective tendency, 

is inclined to arrive at a hasty and erroneous conclusion— 

that chance constitutes an important element in successful 
billiard playing. This conclusion, natural enough for a * 

_ beginner, whose instructors have laid down no fixed data ; 
hy which he can judge of the quantity of strength neces- a 
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sary to be employed in the execution of his designs, is 
entirely false. If he should not arrive at the conclusion 
that billiards owe much to chance, he will be likely to 
infer that the cushions of the table on which he plays 
are faulty. 

The writer found the study of the science of billiard- 
playing laboring under the disgrace of this uncertainty. 
No professor of the game seemed to have recognized this 
great disadvantage, or, if he did, he made no effort to 
obviate the difficulty. The manuals of the game pub- 
lished before the writer was induced to write his first 
book on billiards—too many of them, indeed, made to 
sell and not to instruct—one and all ignored the difficulty, 
and left the pupil to waste his time and regret the money 
he had expended in their purchase. The writer, there- 
fore, determined to rescue the game from this uncertainty, 
and was the first to prepare 
a chart of strengths by 
which the pupil could regu- 
late his efforts, and arrive 
as nearly as possible at an 
exact certainty in the exe- 
cution of his strokes, always 
providing that the cushions 
be constructed on correct 
principles. The diagram 
No. 1 shows the different de- 
grees of strength, and the 
pupil is requested to devote 
particular attention to it. 


i 
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ling of the ball with these 
different degrees of motive 
power until he is perfectly 
conversant with the various 
quantities, and able, at will, 
to communicate any one of 
them to his ball. 


He must practise the impel- - 
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CHART OF sTRENGTH—No. 1. 


The farce necessary to impel the ball from the string, 


or imaginary line drawn across the upper end of the table, 
aciwar sat the side and corner pockets, to the lower 


cushion and back to the upper, constitutes Quantity of 


Power No. 1—marked in the diagram illustrative of 
shots Q. P. No. 1. 


The degree of strength required to send the ball from 
the string to the lower cushion, then back to the upper, 
and thence to the centre of the table, is Quantity of 
Power No. 2—in the diagram Q. P. No. 2. 

To send the ball from the string to the lower cushion, 
thence back to the upper, and thence again to the lower 
cushion, is Q. P. No. 3. 

To send the ball from the string to the lower cushion, 
back to the upper, back again to the latter, and thence 
up to the centre of the table, constitutes Quantity of 


Power No. 4—or Q. P. No. 4. 


According as the pupil acquires practical skill in the 
game, he will be able to subdivide the above degrees of 
strength, and increase or diminish them by delicate shades 
of difference. 

In this connection, we would request the pupil to refer 
again to our remarks on the management of the cue, and 
what properly constitutes cue strength. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN DESCRIBING 
DIAGRAMS. 


Tue Cur Bati.—aA. stands for above the centre of the 
ball; B., for below it; R., to the right of it ; L., to the 
left ; and D., for diagonal. Q. P. means the strength or 
quantity of power with which the cue ball must be struck. 
We describe as follows: Q. P. No. 1, strength enough 
to make the ball roll from the string to the lower cushion 
and back to the head cushion. Q. P. No. 2, from the 
string to the lower cushion, back to the head cushion, and 
from that to opposite the centre pocket. To propel it 
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a from the string to the opposite cushion, thence back to 
oe the head, and from that back to the lower cushion, is” 
Pe Q. P. No. 3. Q. P. No. 4, is sufficient force to propel , 
ae the ball from the string to the lower cushion, back to the 
i head cushion, back to the lower cushion again, and thence * 
# half-way down the table. 
EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF STRENGTH. 
a The accompanying dia- 
a gram will show the differ- 
a eut effects produced by dif- 
i ferent quantities of power, 
a though the cue-ball strike 
a the object-ball in exactly 
«4 the same spot, and the 
a former be struck by the 
a cue at exactly the same 
ae point. 
a For instance, strike the 
ae cue ball with Q. P. 3, 
Bs, causing it to come in con- 
ie tact with the object. ball 
\ tae at the point indicated in 
Fe the diagram. ‘The result 
fa of the stroke will be a 
a carom on the furthest ball. 
Be Strike the ball as before, 
iE merely changing the quan- 
e tity of power to No. 2, and 


i the result will be a carom 
‘ on the second ball. 

Increase the quantity of 
power to 34, and the effect 
will be a carom on the 
third or nearest ball. 


\ 
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‘The Angles of the Table. 


A principal study in the game of billiards to which 
the attention of the student should be directed, is what 
are commonly called the angles of the table, or, in other 
words, the course which the balls follow after reverbera- 
tion from the elastic cushions. 3 
__ The beginner may take a ball and, striking it fairly in 
_ the centre, play it in different directions upon the cushions, 
and by regarding attentively the course it takes, after 

striking a cushion, he will discover that, in every case, the 

_angle of reflexion is equal to the angle of incidence, or, in 

other words, the direction of the ball, after striking the 

- cushion, is exactly the counterpart of its course previous 

This statement presupposes that the 
cushions and bed of the table are correct and. accurate. 

_ The principle that the angle of reflexion is equal to or 
__ coincident With the angle of incidence, will be found suff- 
___ ciently correct for all practical purposes ; but much de- 

pends on the nature of the stroke, as the least deviation 

from the centre stroke produces a corresponding deviation 
in the angle. Moreover, the strength with which the 
ball is struck will have a tendency to vary the return 

angle, as will be hereafter shown. The diagram No, 2 
illustrates the simple angles. The student must particu- 
larly observe the power or strength required for the differ- 
ent strokes. 

__ __ For example: play from the spot at the head of the 
__ table at the middle nail or sight opposite with Q. P. No. 


eee 

es to 

st atl 
ark 


I, or upwards, and the ball, if struck fairly in the centre, 
will veturn over its original course, and hit the corre- 
-Sponding nail behind the spot. In this proposition, and 
in all others, we suppose the cushions to be correct, and 


= the tables level. 
__ Again, play the ball from either of the points marked 


«2. with Q. P. 24, and it will return over the eorrespond- 
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ing line at an angle of reflexion equal to that of 


incidence. | 

Play from point 3, on a line between the centre of the 
lower corner pocket and the nail at the bottom of the 
table, as marked, with Q. 
P. No. 3, and the ball will 
be returned at a similar 
angle in the opposite 
pocket. Shots 4 and 5 are 
further illustrations. 

After’a little practice 
in this way, with one ball, 
the student should take 
two balls, combining his 
observation of the motion 
acquired by the contact 
of these with that obtained 
by their subsequent con- 
tact and rebound from the 
cushion. 

It is essentially requisite, 
to constitute a good player, 
to acquire a perfect knowl- 
edge of the angles of the 
table, and consequently it 
will repay the student to 
practice alone at the table, 
as we have indicated ; it will give him an acquaintance 
with the course of the ball, after contact with the 
cushions, that will render his future advancement in the 
game comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
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Double or Compound Angles. 


} The diagram marked No. 3 exhibits the same principle 
as the preceding one, but with double or compound 
angles. There can be no better test of the correctness 
_ of the cushions than a trial of these strokes. Thus, if 
_ stroke 2 had been played with increased power, the ball 
__would have been pocketed in the left hand upper corner 
as ae supposing, for the sake of argument, that cush- 
ions absolutely perfect could be found. Of course, how- 
ever, nothing human is perfect ; and the cushions most 
nearly approaching these requirements are the best. 
The stroke marked 1, though the ball has there to 
travel over a shorter distance, requires to the full as 
much power as stroke 3, which moves over thrice the 
space. This is caused by the greater obtuseness of the 
angle made by 1. If stroke 1 were played with less ' 
_ power the angle would be more obtuse. 


/ 
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Effect of the different strengths in 


the Angles. 


The diagram shows the different angles which will 
result from the same stroke when played with different 
degrees of strength. For example: play from the posi- 
tion marked with Q. P. 
No. 2, and the ball, after 
taking three cushions, as 
shown in the line marked 
1, will be delivered intc 
the opposite corner pocket. 

Play the same stroke 
with Q. P. No. 3, and 
the increased strength will 
cause acuter angles, as 
shown in the lines marked 
2. Increase the power 
still more, and the lines 
marked 8 will be given— 
the cue-ball to be struck in 
the centre. ) 

To account for these 
changes, we must bear in 
mind that when the ball 
is struck violently against 
the cushion, the latter, as 
it were, grips its side, and 
sends it spinning forward 
with a stronger inclination to the perpendicular axis. 
This change causes the ball to be thrown back from 
the second and third cushions at angles of reflexion more 
obtuse than those of incidence. 
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ante e 
 S$imple Angles produced from the 
8 ‘Object-ball. 


We have now so far developed the theory of the game 
of billiards that the pupil may proceed to practice in an 
 jntelligent manner, 4nd not be dependent on chance for 
revealing to him the effects of certain strokes and certain 
methods of striking. The student is now familiar with 

the simple angles in the theory, and must now go to 

be work to produce them, and continue his practice until he 
ean effect them at will. 

The accompanying  dia- 
~ gram will furnish him two 
_ strokes for practice in the 
- production of simple angles 

from the object-ball. Let 
him commence by making 
_ the angles across the table, 
as in figure 1; and when 

_ he can make them, and not 

_ before, proceed to practice 
the shot indicated in figure 
_ 2. Perfection in the ac- 

- complishment* of these 
_ shots, simple as they may 

_ appear, is the foundation 

of skill in billiards, and as 
_ the basis is sound or other- 

wise, so with the structure 
 Yaised upon it. 

_. We must impress upon 

_ the learner that he must 
strike the cue-ball exactly 
In the centre, in all cases, to produce simple angles, 
Until he is perfectly grounded in this centre-stroke, he 
mhust avoid everything approaching to the twist with the 
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‘greatest care. Too many beginners, in their haste to 


play like adepts, disdain the practice of these strokes, 
and jump at once to twisting shots, forces, jumps, and 
even massés, forgetting that vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself and falls on t’other side. 


The Side-stroke or Twist. 


We now come to the effect produced by striking the 
cue-ball on the side, all our previous illustrations having 
treated on the natural stroke, or where the cue-ball was 
struck in the centre. 

The cue-ball and the object-ball being in the same 
relative positions, and the point of contact being in all 
cases the same, the course of the cue-ball, after striking 
the object-ball, can be infinitely varied at the will of the 
player by the use of the side-stroke. 

But let us see how the side-stroke is made. The bail 
must be struck on the side on which ut rs intended to go after 
contact with the object-ball, "This is imperative. The side- 
stroke does not take proper effect till the ball comes into 
concussion with another ball or the cushion. When the 
ball is struck on either the right or the left side, the 
scientific effect of the stroke is to remove the axis or 
traveling centre of the ball a little to the right or left. 
As the ball leaves the cue, it travels on this false axis 
till it comes into contact with another object. When 
that contact takes place, the natural roll of the ball is 
resumed, and it flies off from the point of impact by a 
sharper or more acute angle than it would have done had 
it been struck full in the centre. Another point to 
remember is, that the side-stroke must not be made 
by a very hard or heavy blow; the more gentle the 
stroke, consistent with the object intended and the dis- 
tance to be traveled, the greater the certainty of exc- 
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ention. It will be observed, too, that the ball progresses 
more rapidly at the desired angle after impact with the 
object than before. This arises from the greater freedom 


with which the ball travels on its natural centre. 


he accompanying diagram will give some idea of 
the value of the ‘ twist” or side-stroke, in the game of 
 pilliards. The learner will not fail to appreciate this 
value when he reflects that 
the cue-ball, driven from 
exactly the same point and 
striking the object-ball each 
- time in exactly the same 
spot, can be made, by vari- 
ous degrees of the twisting 
effect, to follow the differ- 
ent courses marked by the 
lines 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. One 
- need only measure the dif- 
ference between the course 
marked 1 and that indi- 
cated by 5 to conceive a 
proper respect for the 
potency of the twist. 
The points of contact of 
the cue and the ene-ball, 
and the amounts of 
strength necessary to pro- 
duce these different angles, 


are the following : 


Strike the cue-ball + R., | 

4A.z, Q. P. 24, hitting the object-ball so as to make it 
follow the track marked out by the line to the left, and 
+ the cue-ball will return over line 1. : 
- Strike the cue-ball } R., hitting the object-ball as 
_ before, and the cue-ball will return over the line marked 


Strike the cue-hall R. 2, Q. P. 3, and the former will 
_ return over line 3. 
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Strike the cue-ball 1 R., Q. P. 3, and it. will return 
over line 4. 

Strike the cue-ball } L., Q. P. 8, and it will return 
over line 5. 

The produetion of the different angles marked in the 
diagram will furnish the pupil with several strokes for 
practice, which are as important as they are interesting. 
When he has thoroughly mastered these strokes, when 
the various points of striking and the different quantities 
of power are so graven on his mind that he can judge 
with quickness the requirements of each stroke in these 
particulars, he will have made a long step in advance 
into the mysteries of billiard-science. His hand may fail 
to execute what he conceives, but the education of the 
hand must be the work of time and practice, which alone 
can discipline it. 


\~ 


The **Wollow” and “Worce.” 


Tae Fottow.—The principles of the follow have already 
been laid down in the proper place. It differs from the 
force, in that the eue strikes the player’s ball above the 
centre, and gives it a forward rolling tendency, which is 
continued after propelling motion has been communicated, 
by contact, to the object-ball. 

Stroke No. | (page 33) is a following shot for practice, 

Strike the cue-ball } A., Q. P. 21, striking the object- 
ball so as to pocket it, as indicated in the diagram, and 
the carom on ball 1 will be made by a follow. 

Tae Force.—The principle of this beautiful and useful 
stroke has been already explained. We briefly recapitu- 


late: The force is that particular cue-stroke which, by’ 
being applied quickly and sharply below the centre, com-. 
municates, at the same time, a forward movement and a, 
retrograde tendency ; the former of which is nullified by 
contact with another ball, and the latter, then acting 


alone, causes the ball to move slowly backwards. 


a ——- 
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_ Shot No. 2 on the accompanying diagram is given for | 
_ the practice of the force. The pupil must be exceedingly 
_ patient, and persevere in the practice of it. It is the 
most difficult stroke he has ; 

yet essayed, but his time 

and care will be well re- 

_ paid by proficiency in the 
execution of this stroke. 

To effect the carom on 

ball 2, the force must be 

brought into requisition : 

Strike the cue-ball } B., 

— QP. 8, with a quick, im- 

__ pulsive motion, hitting the 
- __ object-ball so as to pocket — 

it in the corner-pocket, as 
represented in the diagram, 
and the cue-ball, recoiling, 
as if it interpreted the wish 
of the player, will effect 
the carom on ball 2. 
At the risk of repetition, 
- wemust again impress upon 
the learner the necessity of 
_ patient and continued prac- 
tice of these shots. His 

first attempt will necessarily be attended with failure, but 
he must not be discouraged or impatient. Great writers 

have said that industry is genius. It is, indeed, the 

ae. of success in every department of study. Let the 
billiard student remember that patience and perseverance 
_ Temove mountains. : 
In the diagram, (page 34,) the balls numbered are 
to be caromed on, those toward the head of the table by 

- a force, those toward the foot by a follow. The marked 

lines show the course the object-ball will take when struck 
80 as to make such caroms as represented on the balls of 


corresponding numbers. The cue-ball is that at which 
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the cue is directed. To force back the ball in a straight 


.line to the place from whence it started, strike the object- 


ball full, the cue-ball a quarter or a half below, with 
quantity of power 23—which, according to the table of 
quantities given in our opening lessons, would be the 
str ngth sufficient to propel the ball from the string to 
the opposite cushion, thence back to the cushion behind 

the string, and thence 
three-quarters down the 
table, the unit or quantity 
of power No. 1 being the 
amount of force necessary 
to propel a ball from the 
string to the opposite 
cushion, and thence back 
to the cushion behind the 
string. The ball must be 
struck below the centre, 
and with a quick, sharp 
force. 

To carom by a force on 
ball 1 in the semi-circle 
towards the head of the 
table, the cue-ball must be 
struck half below, one- 
quarter to the left, quan- 
tity of power No. 3; the 
object-ball will take the 
direction of line 1. ‘To 
earom on ball 2, strike the 
cue-ball + left, one-half below, quantity of power 3—the 
object-ball to take the direction of line 2. To carom on 
balls 3 and 4, on the opposite side of the same semi- 
circle, the same quantity of power is to be used as in 
effecting the foregoing caroms, and the object-ball is to 
be struck in the same manner, only, of course, on the 
opposite side, which will cause it to pursue the lines 
marked 3 and 4. | 
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To make the cue-ball follow in a direct line after the 
- object-ball, strike the object-ball full, the cue-ball to be 
_ struck exactly on the perpendicular central line quartered 
above, with quantity of power No. 1, or more, at the 
_ player’s option. To carom on ball 1 in the lower circle, 
strike the cue-ball one-quarter above, with quantity of 
- power No. 3, and the object-ball one-fourth to the left of 
the centre, so that it will take the direction of the line 
marked 1. To carom on ball 2, strike the cue-ball in 
the same way and the object-ball one-eighth to the left. 
To make caroms on balls 3 and 4, the object-ball must 
be struck on the opposite side from the foregoing. We 
must here caution beginners against a dangerous error 
into which they are liable to fall in the commencement 
of their billiard studies, both as regards the object-ball 
and striking the cue-ball. They are apt to suppose that, 
to effect a “spread,” it is necessary to hit the object-ball 
far from the centre ; but, by getting away too far from 
the centre of the object-ball, the consequence is a failure 
to effect the stroke played for, and striking the cue-ball 
in like manner is productive of ‘‘ mis-cues” and other mis- 
haps equally fatal. 
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Effeet of the Side-Stroke. 


The purpose of this diagram is to show the effect the 
side-stroke will have on the cue-ball after contact with 
the cushion. Although the object-ball may be struck in 
the same place, the cue-ball can be made to take widely- 
different-courses, as represented. The object in figure 1, 
is to pocket ball 1 in the corner-pocket, and carom on 
ball 2 or 3. To effect the carom on ball 2, hit the 
object-ball where the line from the pocket would ter- 
minate were it continued directly through the centre of 
the ball. Strike the cue-ball + R., on the horizontal 
central line, with Q, P. 14. To carom on ball 8, strike 
the cue-ball 3 L., 3 B., with Q. P. 22. 


Fig. 2.—To play on the ball on the spot, and pocket 
it in corner-pocket, and carom on balls 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
To effect the carom on ball 1, strike the eue-ball 1 A., 
7s R., with Q. P. 3. To carom on ball 2, strike the cue- 
ball 3 A., 3} R., with Q. P. 22. To carom on ball 3, 
strike the cue-ball } B., 2 L., with Q. P., 3. To carom 
on ball 4, strike cue-ball } B., 75 L., with Q. P. 3. 
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SIDE STROKE—CONTINUED. 


In Fic. 1, the object is 
to pocket ball 1, and 
carem on balls 2, 3 and 4. 
In all of these shots the 
object-ball is struck in the 
same place — fine on the 
left of the centre. ‘To 
carom on ball 2, strike the 
cue-ball one-half to the 
R. of the centre with Q. 
P. 1. To carom on ball 
3, Strike the cue-ball } L. 
with Q. P. 1, and on ‘pall 

i L. with Q. P. 11, 

Fic. 2.—To play on ball 
1 and carom on biel 2, 
Strike the cue-ball + B., 
1L.,with Q. P. 2, Hs the 
object-ball one-fourth to 
the left of the centre. 


Illustrations of the Kiss and 
Side-Stroke. 


The kiss-stroke, is a technical phrase which designates 
the recoil of the object-ball from a cushion and striking 
.the cue-ball a second time ; this definition, however, is 
modified when the object-ball is in contact with a cushion; 
in this position, the cue-ball is not struck a second time 
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‘by the object-ball, but the ultimate result is the same. 
“The kiss-stroke must not be confounded with the kiss, the 
first being intentional, and the second accidental. When 
two balls come in contact more than once, it is called a 
kiss, 

In making the kiss-stroke, the player must strike the 
cue-ball above the centre, if he wishes it, after striking 
the object-ball, to continue in a course approximate to its 
original direction ; but if he wishes it to recoil, he must 
strike it below its centre. By striking the cue-ball above 

. the centre, the effect of the follow is produced, and below 
Bs the centre, that of the force. In combining the side- 
i stroke with the recoiling kiss-stroke, the usual effect of 
the side-stroke is reversed, therefore the player must 
strike the cue-ball upon the side opposite to that which it 
is intended to take. 
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To play on ball 1, and carom on balls 2, 3 and 4. To 
carom on ball 2 by a kiss, strike the eue-ball } A., } L., 
with Q. P. 21, the object-ball to be hit} R. To carom 
on ball 8, strike the cue-ball } L., on the the horizontal 
line, with Q. P. 2, the object-ball fine to the left. To™ 
carom on ball 4, strike the cue-ball } B., 3 L., with Q. 
P. 81, the object-ball to be hit a half ball-to the left. 
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Bringing the Balis Together. 


The grand strength and science of the game consists in 
managing the balls so as to leave them in a favorable 
position for the next play, or if the player considers it 
impossible to count, to leave them as safe as may be for 
his antagonist. | 

We cannot insist too strongly upon a perfect mastery 
of this art. After the player has acquired a thoroug 
practical knowledge of the philosophy of the follow, th 
force aud the twist, the next great essential is the exercis 
of judgment with regard to the feasibility of strokes an 
their relative relation to the game. ‘The term judymen 
is applied to the choice of strokes. The player, fo 
instance, may have two apparent shots; the first ma 
recommend itself to him because it is more facile, but if 
made will leave the balls safe, while the second, although 
more difficult, will, if successful, leave the balls in a posi- 
tion where asecond count or even a run can be effected. 
Judgment, therefore, would dictate that he should attempt 
the second, rather than the first. 

The diagram annexed, will illustrate our remarks. 


Strike the cue-ball 1 B., 2 L., with Q. P. 24, the 
object-ball to be hit so as to make it roll over the lines, 
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as represented, and the player will have a break of balls, 
which, with judicious management, will enable him to 
effect a long run. 


Fic. 1.—To play on ball 1, he effect a carom, leaving 
a good break: strike the cue-ball } B, 1 L., with Q. P. 
13, the object-ball to be hit so as to make it roll over 
the line, as marked, and the balls will approximate the 
positions designated by the black spots. 

Fic, 2—To effect a carom, and leave a break similar 
to that designated by the black spots: play the cue-ball 
as represented, against the cushion, striking it 1 L., with 

. 1d. 


The really scientific player will never permit himself to 
be led astray by the mere certainty and ease of making 
one successful stroke, into a position from which no fur- 
ther benefit can be expected: he will either forego all 
present gain to himself, in order to diminish the chances 
of a greater gain to his adversary ; or even attempt a 
more difficult play, from which it is likely some more 
favorable break may ensue. The thorough master of the 
game is he who never makes a count without leaving the 
balls in a position from which another count may be 
reasonably expected ; or, should this be impossible, then 
in such a position as will render the making of a count 


Sam 
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by his opponent extremely difficult. From a break which 
appears worthless to the novice, the scientific player may 
make a splendid run; and he -does so from attending to 
the proverb, which tells us all ‘‘ to look before we leap.” 


Strike the object-ball full, and the cue-hall 1 B.,  L., 
with Q. P. 8, and a favorable break, as exhibited, will be | 
the result. 


This diagram may be considered a “fancy shot,” but 
it illustrates the power which a good player has over the 
balls. To effect a carom and bring the balls together, 
strike the cue-ball } A., 2 BR, with Q. P. 34, and the 
object-ball nearly full, s0 that it will follow the lines, as 
_ represented. 
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Taking advantage of the chances 
for making points. 


In playing billiards, we frequently find the balls in a 
position where a count can be effected in several different 
ways. In such cases, it is advisable for the player to 
take into consideration the 
probabilities of effecting 
the stroke, and the posi- 
tion of the balls there- 
after. If the stroke be at 
all doubtful, he should play 
where he would have the 
greatest prospect of  suc- 
cess, or, in other words, 
“take the chances.” 

We will again suppose 
the cue-ball to be in hand, 
‘and the player wishing to 
secure a good break. If 
he is playing the usual 
game, it would be advisa- 
ble for him to play on the 

_ object-ball, so as to pocket 
‘jt and return over line ie 
in this way taking three 
chances to make a count. 
If he is playing caroms 
alone, it would be better 
for him to play on the left of the object-ball, so as to draw 
it back in the string, as near the other balls as possible. 
To make the first stroke: strike the cue-ball } A.,} K., 
with Q. P. 24, and if the object-ball be pocketed in the 
corner, as represented, the carom will be nade on one of 
the balls numbered 2 and 38, To make the second stroke : 
strike the cue-ball } A., 4 R, with Q. P. 24, the object- 

‘yall to be hit 3 Ih. 
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| + FOR THE LEAD, 


(Os within the string against the 
To play on ball |, pocls ball nearest to the cushion 
strike the cue-ball 1 A., 1 Jed to the choice of lead and 
Balls 3 and 4 and the cu 
position where a carom can Il, in stringing, has not touched 
to be described : Strike the vle ; 
1, and the object-ball a triflay of the pockets ; in either 


ne 


EADING, 


Position of the c's ball must be played with 
the Billiard Taplow the deep-red ball, or he 


eircles or Playi 


English and ¥,-/ with so much strength as to _ 
second time, after having 


The letters A,B, C and D, on the annexed diagram, 
show the position of the Spofs on the billiard table. In 
placing them, a line is drawn down the centre of the 
table, from the centre nails or sights in the head and lower 
cushions ; another line is then drawn from the centre 
sights in the séde cushions, across the table, and where 
the lines intersect, the spots are placed. The spot at A, 
being next the head of the table, is the light-red spot, 
and an imaginary line across the table at this point is the 
string ; the spot at B is the dark-red spot. 

The spot at © is the English spot, which is to be 
thirteen inches from the end or lower cushion, and is- 
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4 used in playing the'!English game, but in this country 
Me it is generally put about nine inches from the lower 
§ cushion. 

a The spot at D is for two-ball pool and pin pool, 
1” In playing billiards, we freqand is placed about five 
met position where a count can be (inches from the lower 


cushion. 

E shows the pin pool 
spots, that in the centre 
being number five; each 
;of the others should be 
placed about 21. inches 
from it, in the position 
/represented on diagram. 

I* shows the position of 
the balls in playing fifteen- 


Bie ways. In such cases, it is a 


om | }ball pool. The balls are 
. | |placed in a triangular 
i |frame, so as to insure ex- 
f | actness—the base of the 
a | | triangle being parallel with 
y | the end, or lower cushion 
P | of the table. The highest 
a | number — fifteen — should 
“a : | | be placed on the deep-red 
4 x | spot, at B. 
Higurés 1 ana 2 si0w the positions of the semi-circles, 
a _ or playing points, for the English and French games. 

- In playing the English game, the semi-circle is drawn 
ia from the light-red spot, with a radius of ten inches. In 
g England, the spot is placed two feet six inches from the 
Be cushion. Fl 

a The semi-circle for the French game is drawn with a 
‘a radius of six inches, é 

a Meera ey © 

cy , 
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RULES. 


The American or Four Ball Game. 


ON STRINGING FOR THE LEAD, 


Whoever, playing from within the streng against the 
lower cushion, can bring his ball nearest to the cushion 
at which he stands, is entitled to the choice of lead and 
balls. Provided, 

Ist, That the player’s ball, in stringing, has not touched 
any other ball upon the table ; 

2d, Nor has fallen into any of the pockets ; in either 
case he loses the choice. 


ON LEADING. 


Ist, In leading, the player’s ball must be played with 
sufficient strength to pass below the deep-red ball, or he 
loses his choice. | 

2d. It must not be played with so much strength as to _ 
-repass the deep-red ball a second time, after having re- 
bounded from the foot of the table. In this latter case, 
it is optional with the adversary to make the player spot 
his ball on the pool spot, play it over again, or take the 
lead himself. 


ON THE OPENING OF THE GAME, 


Once the lead is made, the game is considered as com- 
menced, and neither player can withdraw except under 
the circumstances hereafter specified. But no count or 
_ forfeiture can be made until one player has played one 
stroke. 
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ON FOUL STROKES, 


The penalty for a foul stroke is this: that the player 
cannot count any points he may have made by such 
stroke, and that his adversary is entitled to the next play. 
The following are among the strokes called foul : 

Ist, If either player use his opponent’s ball to play 
with, the stroke is foul; and, if successful, he cannot 
count, provided the error is found out before a second 
shot is made. But, 

2d, Should two or more strokes have been made pre- 
vious to the discovery, the reckoning cannot be disturbed, 
and the player may continue his game with the same 
ball. And, | 

3d, If it be found that the players have changed balls 
during the game, and if the change can be brought home 
to neither in particular, each must keep the ball he has, 
and let the game proceed. 

4th, Should both the white balls be off the table to- 
gether, and should either player, by mistake, pick up the 
wrong one and play with it, the stroke must stand, and 
he can count whatever he has made. 

5th, If the striker play at a ball before it is fully at 
rest, or while any other ball is rolling on the table, the 
stroke is foul, and no count can be effected. 

6th, If, when in the act of taking aim, a player should 
touch the ball more than once with his cue, the stroke is 
considered foul. 

Tth, If the player, when playing with the butt of his 
cue, does not withdraw the butt before the cue-ball 
touches the object-ball, the stroke is foul: 

8th, If, when a red ball is holed, or forced off the 
table, the striker, before playing, does not see that said‘ 
red ball is replaced upon its proper spot—supposing such: 


spot to be unoecupied—the stroke he may make, while 
the red is not in its proper place, is foul. But should the 
spot be covered by any other ball, when the red is pock- 
eted or forced off, the red must remain off the table until 

its proper position is vacant, and all the balls cease rolling. 
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9th, If, when the player’s ball is in hand, he does not 
cause it to pass outside the string, before touching any, 
of the object-balls or cushion, (except in a case mentioned 
in the following rule,) the stroke is foul, and his opponent* 
may choose whether he will play with the balls as they 
are, have them replaced in their original positions, or 
cause the stroke to be played over a second time; or, 
should the player make a losing hazard under such cir- 
cumstances, the penalty may be enforced. 

10th, Playing at a ball whose base, or point of contact 
with the table, is outside of the string, is considered 
playing out of the string ; and the stroke is a fair one, 
even though the side which the cne-ball strikes is hanging 
over, and therefore within the string. 

1ith, If, after making a successful stroke, the player 
obstructs the free courses of the balls upon the table, he 
becomes subject to the penalties of a foul stroke, and 
cannot score his points. 

12th, If the player, with his ball in hand, play at an 
object-ball that is exactly on the string, the stroke is 
foul ; for a ball on the string must be treated as if within it, 

13th, If the striker, through stretching forward or 
otherwise, has not at least one foot on the floor while 
striking, the shot is foul, and no points can be reckoned. 

14th, If a player shall alter the stroke he is about to 
make, at the suggestion of any party in the room—even 
if it be at the suggestion of his partner in a double 
match, except where a special agreement is made that 

- partners may advise—the altered stroke which he plays 

is foul, and he cannot count any points that may be won 
thereby. 

15th, A touch isa shot. And if a player, by accident , 
or design, touch or disturb any ball on the table, other ‘ 
than his own, it is foul; he has, however, the privilege’, 
of playing a stroke, provided his own ball has not been 
touched, but can make no count on the shot. 

16th, In playing a shot, if the cue leaves the ball, and 

touches it again, the stroke is foul. 
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17th, Placing marks of any kind whatever, either upon 
the cushions or table, is foul ; and a player, while en- 
gaged in a game, has no right to practice a particular 
stroke on another table. 


ON FORFEITURES. 


Ist, If the player fails to hit any of the balls upon the 
table with his own ball, he forfeits one, which must be 
added to his adversary’s count. 

2d, The player forfeits ¢wo when his own ball is pock- 
eted after having touched a white one, and this totally 
irrespective of its having touched one or both of the 
reds. | 

But there is one case connected with the lead, in which 
a person can lose three even after touching the white— 
to wit: when he first strikes the red, and then pockets 
himself off his opponent’s ball. In all other cases he can 
only lose two, when his own ball shall have touched his 
opponent’s before going into the pocket. The additional 
penalty of one in this case is exacted for having first 
touched the red. 

3d, He forfeits two to his opponent, also, when he 
causes his ball to jump off the table or lodge on the top 
of the cushion, after having touched his opponent’s ball. 

4th, When his own ball is pocketed, or jumps off the 
table, or lodges on the cushion, as before described, 
without either having touched any ball at all, or having 
only touched one or more red ones, the player forfeits 
three. 

[In and around New York, three is the highest number 
that a player can be mulcted for any single stroke ; but 
in some other parts of the Union, they add to this for- 
feiture any numberof points which he may otherwise have 
made by the stroke. | 

5th, If the player cause any ball to jump off the table, 
and should it, by striking against any of the by-standers, 
be flung back upon the board, it must still be looked 
upon and treated as if it had fallen to the floor. If a 
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red ball, it must be spotted ; if a white one, held in hand ; 
and if it be the cue-ball, the player shall forfeit two or 
three to his opponent, conformably to the terms laid 
: down in the two preceding paragraphs. 
6th, Though the striker, when playing with the wrong 
ball, cannot count what points he may make, except in 
those cases mentioned in the second, third and fourth 
7 ~ paragraphs of Rule LV., nevertheless, whatever for- 
feitures he may incur while playing with the wrong ball, 
fond i oem, to pay, as if he had been playing with his 
, S ‘aa “ith, ‘Any player who has commenced a game, as speci- 
“fied in Rule IL, must either finish or forfeit it, except 


pare: ay 


- under the circumstances particularly set forth in Rule 
AI: 


ON CASES WHERE THE BALLS ARE IN “CONTACT. 


Ist, When the cue-ball is in contact with any other, 
the player can make no count unless he first plays against 
some other ball with which his own was not in contact. 
But a count can be made on the ball with which his own 
Was in contact, provided he shall have first played on any 
other ball on the board. 

[Should the player disturb the ball with which his 
own is in CONtEC, the stroke is foul and he cannot 
: count.) ess 
a 2d,. "This Hifpalation observed, the play can then be 
4 pursued entirely as if the balls had uot been in contact. 


ON WITHDRAWING FROM, WITHOUT FINISHING, A GAME. 


Ast, The player may protest against his adversary’s 
standing in front of him, or in such close proximity as to 
disarrange his aim. 

2d, Also, against loud talking, or any other annoyance 
by his opponent, while he is making his play. 

3d, Also, against being refused the use of the bridge, 
or any other of the instruments used in that room in 
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playing, except where a special stipulation to the contrary 


was made before commencing the game. 


4th, Or in case his adversary shall refuse to abide by ° 


the marker’s or company’s decision on a disputed point, 
which it was agreed between them to submit to the 
marker, or company, for arbitration ; in any one, or all 
of the foregoing cases, if the discourtesy be persisted in, 
the party aggrieved is at liberty to withdraw, and the 
came shall be considered as drawn, and any stakes which 
may have been depending on it must be returned. 

5th, Should the interruption or annoyance have been 
accidental, the marker, if so* requested by the. player, 
who is entitled to repeat his stroke, must replace the 
balls as near as possible in the position they occupied 
before the player made the stroke in which he was in- 
terrupted. 


ON CASES IN WHICH THE MARKER MUST REPLACE THE BALLS, 
IF CALLED ON, AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE IN THEIR FORMER 
POSITION. 


Ist, In the case mentioned in the 5th paragraph of the 
preceding rule. 


2d, Where any of the balls, when at rest, are moved > 


by accident. 

3d, Where any of the balls, while rolling, are suddenly 
obstructed either by accident or design. In this case, 
the marker, if so requested by the players, shall place the 
interrupted ball as nearly as possible in the situation 


which it would apparently have occupied had it not been - 


stopped. 

4th, Where the cue-ball, resting on the edge of a 
pocket, drops into it before the striker has time to play. 

5th, Where the object-ball, in a similar position, is 
rolled back into the pocket by any of the ordinary vibra- 
tions of the table or atmosphere. 

6th, In all the cases aforementioned, where it is spect 
fied that in consequence of a foul stroke, the player's 
opponent shall have the option, either of playing at the 


. 
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balls as they are, or causing them to be replaced by the 
marker. 

7th, When either or both of the red balls are pocketed, 
or forced off the table, it is the marker’s duty to spot 
them before another stroke is played—except the spot 
appropriate to either be occupied by one of the playing 
balls, in which case the red one must be kept in hand 
until its position is uncovered. 

8th, If, after playing a ball, the player should attempt 
to obstruct or agcelerate its progress by striking it again, 
blowing at it, or any other means, his opponent may 
either play at the balls as they stand, or call upon the 
marker to replace them in the position they would other- 
wise have occupied. 


ON THE DUTY OF PLAYERS TO EACH OTHER. 


Ist, Kach player must look after his own interest, and 
exercise his own discretion. His opponent cannot be 
called on to answer such questions as ‘‘Is the ball outside 
or inside the string?” ‘Are the balls in contact ?” and 
so forth. These are questions for the player’s own judg- 
ment to decide. 

2d, Each player should attend strictly to his own game, 
and never interfere with his adversary’s, except when a 
foul stroke or some other violation of these rules may call 
for forfeiture. if 


. ON THE DUTY OF THE MARKER AND THE SPECTATORS TO 
THE PLAYERS. 


Ist, In a single game, no one, not even the marker, has 
a right to interfere with the play, or point out an error! 
which either has been or is about to be committed. The 
player to whose prejudice the foul stroke is made must 
find that out for himself. 

2d, Even after a stroke has been made, no one in the 
room has any right to comment on it, either for praise or 
blame ; for the same stroke may occur again in the 
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P: course of the game, and the player’s play be materially 
altered by the criticism to which he has just been 
listening. | 

3d, Let the marker and spectators keep their places as 
ye much as possible, for if they crowd or move around the 
table they are able to interfere with the players, and 
certain to distract their attention. 
4th, When the spectators are appealed to by the 
‘ marker for their opinion on a point which he has been 
4 asked, but finds himself unable to decide, such of them 
i as are well acquainted with the game should answer 
" according to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
% Those who know little or nothing of the game would 

oblige themselves and others by at once confessing their 

s incompetency. Either they may not have seen the dis- 
% puted stroke, or, seeing it, may not have been familiar 
" with its merits. 


Further Rules for the foregoing 
. | Game, 


WHEN PLAYED AS A FOUR-HANDED MATCH. 


In a four-handed match—two playing in partnership 
against two—the foregoing rules of the single game must 
be substantially observed, with the following additions : 

In this double match, the player’s partner is at liberty 
é: to warn him against playing with the wrong ball, or 
" playing when his ball is in hand, at an object-ball within 
the string ; but he must not give him any advice as to 
the most advantageous mode of play, &c., &c., except 
it has been otherwise agreed before the opening of the 
game. 
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Further Rules for the same Game, 


when played by three independ- 
ent players. 


The rules of the single American game are substan- 
tially binding in the three-handed game, with the follow- 
ing additions, to meet the increase of players : 

Ist, The players commence by stringing for the lead, 
and he who brings his ball nearest to the cushion (as in 
the single game) wins the choice of lead, balls and play ; 
and he who brings his ball next nearest to the cushion 
has the next choice of play. 

2d, All forfeitures in this game count for both of the 
opponents, at the same rate as in the single-handed 
game. 
3d, He who can first make sixty-six points is out ; the 
other two continue until one reaches the hundred. 

4th, When he who has first made sixty-six retires 
from the game, the player whose hand is out adopts 
his ball, as that ball is entitled to its run, and also to 
the next play. 

5th, If the player should cause both his opponents to 
become sixty-six by a forfeiture, neither of the parties 
can claim game thereon, but must win it by their next 
count. Bat if only one of the opponents be in a position 
to become sixty-six by a forfeiture, then the forfeiture 
reckons as usual, and that opponent wins the game when 
such forfeiture is made. 


Rules for playing Fifteen-Ball 
Pool. | 


Ist, The order of playing may be settled by a number 
of little balls, (as many balls as there are players. ) They 
ave drawn at random by the marker and presented to the 
different players. These little balls are numbered one, 
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two, three, &c., up to the number of players; and the 
number engraved on the ball which the marker hands to 
the player decides his position in the game, and the order 
of rotation. The player plays from behind the string, as 
in the ordinary game, and may miss if he likes—but the 
miss, and all misses at this game, will score three against 
him. The other players follow him in their order of 
rotation. 

2d, The player, if it pleases him, may use either the 
butt of the cue or the mace, and jam his own ball 
against the others, not being obliged to withdraw the 
mace or cue before the cue-ball comes in contact with the 
object-ball, 

3d, As the sum total of the figures on the 15 balls 
amounts only to 120, of which 61 is more than half, 
whoever makes the latter number first is winner, and may 
claim the stakes. 

4th, Three points are deducted from a player's score 
for making a miss or losing hazard, or forcing his own 
ball off the table. 

oth, If the player pockets one or more of the object- 
balls and his own ball at the same time, he cannot score 
for the numbered balls, which must be placed on the 
spot, or in a line behind it, if the spot be occupied, and 
he forfeits three for his losing hazard, , 

6th, A hazard is good in this game, even when the cue 
and object-balls are in contact. 

ith, As in the ordinary game, the player, when the 
cue-ball is in hand, may play from any place within the 
string at any object-ball outside it. 

8th, And should none of the object-balls be outside, he 
may spot that which is nearest out of the string on the 
deep-red spot, and play accordingly. 

9th, Should there be a tie between two or more of the 
highest players, its decision may be referred to the suc- 


. ceeding game ; and whoever counts highest in that, shall 
be declared the victor of the former one, totally independ- 


ent of the game that is then on hand. A man may thus 
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win an undecided game of fifteen-ball pool by scoring one 
| in the succeeding game, provided neither of his adver- 
' garies scored anything at all. 
10th, Should they again be tied in the second game, it 
may be referred to a third. | 
11th, Should the player, when playing, disturb any ball 
other than his own he loses his stroke. 


Rules for the Game of Pin Pool. 


The following rules are for the game, as played in New 
York and its vicinity, and may be adapted in the import- 
ant matter of counts, forfeitures, &c., to the game. as 
played in all other parts of the Union. In Philadeiphia, 
and other places, four balls are used in playing it. We 
shall therefore lay down rules for the regular game as 
played in New York ; for to enter into all the varieties 
would be an endless task ; and when once the general 
rules are understood, the different variations may be 
readily brought within its operation. 

The game of pin pool, is played with two white balls 
and one red, together with five small wooden pins, 
which are set up in the middle of the table, diamond- 
fashion, as in the Spanish game. But in the latter 
game, each pin had the value of two points ; while in 
this, each pin has a value to accord with the position it 
occupies. 

4* 


3* 5* 2* 
|* 


| The pin nearest the string line is called No. 1; the pin 
! to the right of it, No.2; to the left, No. 3; the pin 
farthest from the string line, No. 4; and the central pin 
is No. 5. These numbers are generally chalked on the 
table in front of each particular pin. 
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Neither caroms nor hazards count ; for pocketing your 
own ball, or causing it to jump off the table, or lodge on 
the cushion, or for missing altogether, you lose nothing, 
The only penalty is, that the ball so offending shall be’ - 
spotted about five inches from the lower cushion, midway 
between the corner pockets. 

When the pins are arranged, the rotation of the players 
is determined in like manner as in fifteen-ball pool ; after 
which, each player receives from the marker a little num- 
ber-ball, which is termed his private ball, the number of 
which is not known to any of his opponents. 

The object of the players is to knock down as many 
pins as will count thirty-one, when the number on the 
private ball is added to their aggregate: thus, if a 
player’s private ball be No. 9, he will have to pain 
twenty-two points on the pins before calling ‘ Trente-un,” 
and whoever first gets thirty-one points in this manner, 
wins the pool. 

When the rotation of the players is decided, the red 
ball is spotted about five inches from the lower cush- 
ion, and midway between the pockets, on a line drawn 
down the centre. The game is then commenced. 

Rule Ist, Player No. 1 must play with either of the 
white balls at the red, or place his own ball on the deep- 
red spot. 

2d, Player No. 2 must play at either ball, or spot his 
own ball on the light-red spot. 

3d, Players No. 1 and No. 2 may play from any part 
within the string. No.2 can play on any ball outside 
the string, and should none be so situated, he may have 
the red ball placed on its appropriate spot. 

4th, After the second stroke has been played, the 
players in their order may play with or at any ball upon 
the table. 

oth, Unless the player has touched some ball upon the 
table before knocking down a pin, the stroke, under all 
circumstances, goes for nothing, and the pin or pins must 
be replaced. But should two balls be in contact, the 
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player can play with either of the balls so touching, direct. 
at the pins, and any count so made is good. 
6th, If a player, with one stroke, knocks down the four 
outside pins and leaves the central one untouched, under 
any and all circumstances he wins the game. 
ith, But if the player has knocked down pins, whose 
aggregate number, when added to the number on his 
private ball, exceeds a total of thirty-one, he is then 
‘‘ burst,” and must then drop out of the game, unless he 
claims the “privilege.” If he wishes to claim this, he 
must do so before another stroke is made, as otherwise 
he can only re-enter the game by the consent of all the 
players. — 
8th, Players having bursted, can claim “ privilege” as 
often as they burst ; and when privilege is granted, the 
player draws a new private ball from the marker, and has 
then the option either of keeping that which he originally 
drew, or adopting the new one then drawn: but one or 
other he must return, or else he cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be entitled to the pool. 
9th, Every privilege taken succeeds the last number 
of the players in the order of its play. Thus, if there 
are ten players, and No, 2 bursts, he appears again 
under privilege, as No. 11, and follows No. 10; and all 
the players that are burst after him will have to follow 
No. 11, in the order of their re-entry into play. So 
that if it be the highest number in the pool that bursts, 
he will follow on immediately after choosing his private 
ball. 
10th, if a player make a miss, or pocket his own 
ball, or cause it to jump off the table or lodge on the 
cushion ; or if, after jumping off, it should be thrown 
back upon the table by any of the bystanders—under 
any of these circumstances, the ball must be placed on 
the spot, five inches from the lower cushion, on the cen- 
~ tral line—or should that be occupied, then on the deep- 
_ Ted spot—or should that also be occupied, then upon the 
light-red spot. 
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11th, Should the spot appropriated to any of the pins 
which have been knocked down, be occupied by any of 
the balls, said pin must remain off until said spot is again 
uncovered. 

12th, If a player has made thirty-one, he must proclaim 
it before the next stroke is made—for which purpose a 
reasonable delay must be made between each play, more 
especially in the latter portion of the game. But if a 
player has made thirty-one, and fails to announce it 
before next play, (a reasonable time having passed, ) 
then he cannot proclaim the fact until the rotation of 
play again comes round to him. In the meanwhile, if 
any other player makes the number and proclaims it 
properly, he is entitled to the pool, wholly irrespective 
of the fact that the number was made, though not pro- 
claimed before. 

13th, Merely touching a pin or shaking it, goes for 
nothing, and the pin must be replaced on its spot. To 
count a pin, it must be either knocked down or removed 
two full inches from the spot on which it stood, in which 
case it shall be counted, even though it maintains the 
perpendiculer. 

14th, A player cannot score any count he may have 
made by playing out of his turn: but if he has made 
pins enough to burst him by such stroke, the loss is 
established, unless in cases where he was called on to 
play by some other of the players, who either believed or 
pretended it was his turn. In such case, he cannot be 
burst by his stroke, and he whose turn it was to play, 
plays next in order. 

15th, Pins which have been knocked down by a ball 
whose course has in anywise been illegitimately inter- 
fered with, do not count; nor can pins knocked down 
by any other ball set in motion by the same play, be 
reckoned. 

16th, If a ball jump off the table and be thrown back 
by any of the bystanders in such a way as to knock 
down pins, such pins do not count, and the ball must 
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' be spotted as aforementioned, and the pins replaced. 
’ But if any other ball set in motion by the same stroke 
* gets pins, the pins so made by the other ball must be 

» reckoned. 

* 1%th, If the marker finds that there are any of the 
private ‘palls missing, it is then his duty to announce the 
number of the missing ball ; as in no case can a player 
having that ball, or more than one private ball in his 
possession, Win - the pool. His other duties consist of 
keeping and calling the game at each stroke, and seeing 
that the pins and balls be spotted when and as required. 

_ 18th, A player taking a privilege is entitled to a shot, 
to secure his stake to the pool. 
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Rules for the English Game. 


The English game of Billiards is played with three 
balls—two white and one red. ‘The red is placed upon a 
spot thirteen inches from the lower cushion and midway 
between the corner pockets, The string is a semi-circle, 
with a radius of ten inches drawn on the string line, from 
within any part of which the player has the right to play. 
A third spot is also placed in the exact centre of the 
table, midway between the side pockets. This game is 
usually called— 


THE WINNING AND LOSING CARAMBOLE GAME, 


This is the regular game played in England by two or 
four players. ‘The game is made by winning and losing 
hazards, canons and forfeits, and is usually played fifty 
up. When four players make a match, they play side 
against side, each player being allowed to instruct his 
partner ; sixty-three points being the game. The follow- 
ing are the rules observed in the best clubs and by the 
best players. 


RULES. 


1. The game commences by stringing for the lead and 
choice of the balls. 


{It is usual for the receiver of points to lead off.] 


2. The red ball must be placed on the lower of the 
two spots at the bottom of the table, and replaced there 
when it is holed or forced off the table, or when the balls 
are broken, 

[By ‘‘ breaking the balls,” is meant the placing of them as at 


the commencement of a game, and either striking the red 
or giving a miss, at the option of the player. 


ana 
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3. The player who breaks the balls, leads off. 

4. If a player make one stroke in a game, he must, 
finish that game: otherwise he loses it. _ | 

5. If the striker make any points by canon or hazard, 
he continues his game until he ceases to make points or 
gives a miss, | 

6. If, when the cue is pointed, the ball should be 
moved without the striker intending to strike, it may be 
replaced ; and if not replaced before the stroke be played, 
the adversary may claim it as a foul stroke: 

1. If a ball springs from the table, and strikes one of 
the players, or a by-stander, so as to prevent its falling 
on the floor, it must be considered as off the table. | 

8. If a ball runs so near the brink of a pocket as to 
stand there, and afterwards falls in, it must be replaced, 
and played at, or with, as the case may be. 

9. If a ball spin on the brink of a pocket, and, al- 
though stationary for a time, if the motion be not gone 
out of the ball, and it falls into the pocket, the hazard is 
scored. 

10. If a ball lodges on the top of a cushion, it is con- 
sidered as off the table. 

11. After the adversary’s ball is off the table, and the 
two remaining balls are either upon the line or within the 
baulk, the player whose ball is in hand must play outside 
from the semi-circle, and if he fail to strike either of the 
balls in returning from the cushion, he loses one point for 
a miss. : 

12. A line ball cannot be played at except by first 
striking a cushion outside of the baulk line, by the player 
whose ball is in hand. | 

13. All misses must be given with the point of the 
cue, and the ball struck only once ; if otherwise given, 
the adversary may claim it as a foul stroke, and enforce 
the penalty—make the striker play the stroke over again, 
or have the ball replaced. 

14. No score can be made by a foul stroke. 


[It is called foul if a striker move a ball in the act of striking 
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—or if he play with the wrong ball—or if he touch his own 
ball twice in playing—or if he strike a ball whilst it is 
running—or if he touch another ball—or if his feet are off 
the floor when playing. The penalty in all these cases is 
breaking the- balls, and losing the lead. Enforcing the 
penalty for a foul stroke is entirely at the option of the 
adversary. ] 


15. If the adversary do not choose to enforce the 
penalty for a foul stroke, the striker may play on, and 
score all the points that he made by the foul stroke— 
which the marker is bound to score. 

16. If the striker hole the white ball, (the white win- 
ning hazard,) or if he hole his own ball from the white 
ball, (the white losing hazard,) he gains two points ; if 
he does both, he gains four points. 

17. If the striker hole the red ball, he wins three ; 
and if, by the same stroke, he hole his own from the red, 
he wins three more. 

18. When the red ball is pocketed or off the table, and 
the spot on which it should stand is occupied by the 
white ball, it must be placed in a corresponding situation 
at the other end of the table; but if that should be 
occupied also by the other white ball, it must be placed 
in the centre of the table, immediately between the two 
middle pockets ; and wherever it is placed there it must 
remain, until it be played or the game be over. 

19. Two points are scored for every canon; two 
points for every white hazard, and three points for every 
red hazard. 


[Thus explained :— 


If the striker play at the white ball first, make a canon and 
pocket his own ball, he gains four points: two for the canon 
and two for the white losing hazard. If he play at the 
white ball first, and pocket his own ball and the red one, 
he gains five points. If he play at the white ball first, 
make a canon, and pocket the red-and white balls, he gains 
seven points. If he play at the white ball first, make a 
canon, and at the same time pocket his own and his adver- 
sary’s ball, he wins six points; two for the canon, and two 
for each white hazard. If he play at the white ball first, 
and pocket all the balls without making a canon, he gains 
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seven points. If he play at the white ball first, make a 
canon, and pocket all the balls, he gainsnine points. If he 
play at the red ball first, and pocket it and his own ball, he 
gains six points. If he play at the red ball first, make a 
canon, and by the same stroke pocket his own ball, he 
gains five points ; two for the canon, and three for the red 
losing hazard. If he play at the red ball first, make a 
canon, and pocket the red and the white ball, he gains 
seven points. If he play at the red ball first, make a canon, 
and at the same time pocket his own and the red ball, he 
wins eight points: two for the canon, three for the red 
losing, and three for the red winning hazard. If he play 
at the red ball first, and pocket his own and the white ball, 
without a canon, he gains five points. If he play at the 
red ball first, and pocket all the balls, without a canon, he 
gains eight points. If he strike the red ball first, make a 
canon, and by the same stroke pocket his own and both the 
other balls, he gains ten points: the greatest number that 
can be gained by one stroke.] 


90. If the striker, in taking aim or in the act of 
striking, move his ball, so as to strike the ball he is play- 
ing at, it is a stroke, and must pass as such, unless the 
adversary choose to let him play the stroke over again. 


21. If astriker, in the act of striking, move his ball 
ever so little, it is a stroke. 

92. If the striker miss the ball he plays at, he loses 

one point ; and if by the same stroke his own ball runs 
into a pocket, he loses three points—that is to say, his 
adversary scores sO many points. This is called a 
Coup. : 
93. If the striker force his own or either of the other 
balls over the table, after having made a canon or a 
hazard, he gains nothing by the stroke, and his adversary 
plays on without breaking the balls. 

94. If the striker wilfully force his ball off the table 
without striking another ball, he loses three points ; but 
if the ball goes over by accident, he loses one point only 
for the miss. 

25. If the striker play with the wrong ball, and a 
canon or hazard be made thereby, the adversary may 
have the balls broken; but if nothing be made by the 
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stroke, he (the adversary) may take his choice of balls 
for the next stroke ; and with the ball he chooses he 
must continue to play until the game is over. 


[The playing with the wrong ball must be discovered before 
the next stroke is played, otherwise no penalty attaches to 
it.] 


26. No person has a right to inform the adversary that 
the striker has played, or is about to play, with the 
wrong ball. 

27. No person, except the adversary, has a right to 
inform the striker that he is playing with the wrong ball. 

28. If the adversary do not see the striker play with 
the wrong ball, or, seeing it, do not choose to enforce the 
penalty, the marker is bound to score all the points that 
may have been made by the stroke. 

29. If the striker’s ball be in hand, and the other two 
halls within the baulk, and should he either by accident 
or design strike one of them, without first playing out of 
the baulk, the adversary has the option of letting the 
balls remain as they are, and scoring a miss—of having 
the ball so struck replaced in its original position, and 
scoring a miss—of making the striker play the stroke 
over again—or of making it a foul stroke, and breaking 
the balls, 

30. If the striker’s ball be in hand, he has no right to 

i play at a cushion within the baulk, in order to strike a 
, ball that is out of it. 
3 31. If the striker’s ball be in hand, and he, in playing 
from the baulk, should move his ball in the act of strik- 
ing, it is a stroke, although the ball should not go out of 
ie the baulk. But the adversary may, if he choose, compel 
i him to play the stroke over again. 

32. If the striker’s ball be near the ball he plays at, 
and he play the stroke with the point of the cue, it is 
fair ; but if he play with the butt-end, the marker must 
big decide whether it be foul or fair, 


a [All strokes are fair with the point of the cue—so long as it 
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be a stroke, and not a series of pushes. Whether a ball be 
struck with cue or butt, it is imperative that, with either 
instrument, the striker’s ball must be fairly rolling before 
it comes in contact with the object-ball.] 


33. If the striker’s ball be on the brink of a pocket, 
and he, in the act of striking, misses the hit, and, in 
drawing back his cue, knocks it (the ball) into the 
pocket, he loses three points—it being a coup. — 

34. If the striker, in giving a miss from the baulk, - 
should let his ball remain in the baulk, without its having 
gone out, the adversary may either let it remain so, or 
compel him to play the stroke over again. 

_ 85, If the striker, in giving a miss, should make a foul 
stroke, and his adversary claim it as such, and enforce 
the penalty, the miss is not scored. . 

36. No person is allowed to take up a ball without 
permission of the adversary. 

37. If a player or other person move a ball by acci- 
dent or design, or take it up supposing the game to be 
over, it must be replaced to the satisfaction of the adver- 
sary, or the balls broken. 7 

38. If either player in any way obstruct the course of 
the ball, it is deemed foul and the ball must be replaced, 
the balls broken, or the game forfeited. 

39. No person is allowed to offer advice to the players 
during the progress of the game. 


[But if a person be appealed to by one of the players, or by 
the marker, he has then a right to give an opinion, whether 
he be interested in the game or not; and if a spectator sees 
the game marked wrong, he has a right to mention it, pro- 
vided he do it in time for it to be rectified, but not after- 
wards. } 


40. No person is allowed to walk about the room 
during the game, make a noise, or otherwise annoy the 
players. 


BY BERGER. 


‘THE HAND-BOOK OF BILLIARDS. 


FRENCH BILLIARDS. 


"a 


The French claim a French origin for theynoble game 
of Billiards. The etymology of the word seems to favor 
their pretensions to the invention more than those of the 
English, who likewise have claimed the invention of bil- 
liards for their own country. From biéle, which is the 
Freneh word for ball, the word billard seems naturally to 
proceed. The English have adopted the word, which no 
elements in the language would compose, merely inserting 
an i after the two 7s, to give the liquid pronunciation 
which the letter 7, when doubled, has ‘in French. Some 
English authorities derive the word billiards from badl- 
yards, which is clearly absurd—there being no trace of 
the cues with which the game is played ever having been 
called yards, and the change from ball to bil being un- 
natural and improbable. 
The date of the invention is not positively known ; but 
there is ample historical proof that the game of billiards 
was known and played in the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Pasquier, in his Recherches de la 
France, published in 1665, speaks of billes and billards a 
as being well known and generally diffused in the reigne—/("J4 
of Charles VII. Clement Marot, the quaint and admira- 
ble old French poet, also makes an allusion to the game 
in one of his epigrams. Some ascribe the invention to 
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Henrique Devigne, in the reign of Charles VII., in 
the second half of the sixteenth century, about the year 
1570. 

Whatever uncertainty there may be about the French 
claim to the invention of billiards, France cannot be 
denied the honor of having, by another invention, multi- 

_plied the resources of the game, and the power of the 
players, by the application of the procédé, or leather, to 
the cue—an invention for which all billiard-players should 
honor the name of Mingaud. 

French billiards possesses marked characteristics, which 
distinguish it from the game as it is played in other coun- 
tries. The national characteristics crop out unmistake- 
ably. The artistic ease, grace, completeness and finish 
which characterize French effort in every department of 
art, are also remarkable in their billiard performances. 
The French game is a pleasant one to look at, on account 
of its brilliancy, and though in general it is not so certain 
of execution as styles of play which dazzle less, yet its 
very failures are sometimes triumphs ; the public being 
always charmed by dash and brilliancy, even when they 
fail to accomplish the object designed. 

P. ie The massé shot is an important and very striking fea- 
va. ture of the French school of billiards. It is executed by 
a holding the cue in a perpendicular position and striking 
a the ball vertically. It is employed with great effect 
i) where the cue-ball is so placed between the other balls as 
an to preclude the possibility of reaching it horizontally. It 
P is executed with effect by French players, and never 
Bs fails to impress the spectator, though there is much un- 

i certainty of result even when it is played by first-class 
re players. 

| French billiard machinery differs somewhat from our 
a own. ‘The table is about one-sixth smaller than ours ; 

es the cues shorter, and the balls smaller. In the matter 
| of cushions, the French are behind the age, still employ- 

1 ing the old cloth cushion which has long since been dis- 

carded in this country. A patent, however, has been 
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granted for Phelan’s inventions by the French govern- a 
ment, and the Combination Cushion will, no doubt, effect 4 
as complete a revolution in French billiard machinery as F 
it already has done in the appurtenances of the game in 4 
our own country. 

The shape of the French billiard table strikes an 3 
American eye as heavy, clumsy and ungraceful. The q 
possibility of combining strength with elegance, lightness | 
and gracefulness, which is universally understood in 
America, does not seem to have been yet realized by 
our brethren in France. Slate is the material most used 
among them for. beds. The pocket is an unusual append- 
age to a French billiard table—the three-ball carom i 
game being the almost universal game in France. a 

France has produced many distinguished professors of By 
a billiards, and some of her most celebrated men have been ee 
great proficients in the game. Louis the Fourteenth, , 
a. the Grand Monarque, ‘‘ whose glance produced poets,” i 
BS was an inveterate and enthusiastic billiard-player, and the 
es. game was consequently the favorite pastime of his court. 
ee M. de Chamillart, Louis’ Minister of Finance, owed his 
first recognition by the great Louis to his admirable skill e 
at billiards. a 
_M. de Tholozé, governor of the Polytechnic School, + 
was also a very skillful billiard-player. He showed YY 
Coriolis, the learned mathematician, several difficult BS 
strokes, of which the latter gave the explanation ina of 
scientific theory. a 

At the present day, Billiards is the favorite game of a 
all classes in France, from the Emperor to the artizan. e 
It is domesticated in every family whose head has attained 4 
a respectable competence. Ladies play it as generally as ee 
their masculine brethren, and frequently with great suc- e 
cess, especially in the strokes where great delicacy is a 
required. The nobility, both of the new and the old ° ‘a 
regime, counts many distinguished amateurs, and the 1 
business community has some representatives of extraor- 3 
dinary proficiency. a 


So popular is the game in France, that it has afforded 
subjects for the brush of some of the most distinguished 
French painters. The annexed domestic Billiard scene is 
engraved from an admirable painting by Meissonnier, the 
first of living artists in his peculiar style, 
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Rules of the French Game. 


THE THREE BALL CAROM GAME, 


AS PLAYED IN PARIS. 


The three ball carom game, although much simplified, 
seeing that it consists in the player’s causing his own ball 
to strike the two others, requires rules as much as any 
other game, not only to show the manner in which it 
ought to be played, but also to determine why a fault 
ought to be condemned, thus affording the only means of 
avoiding disputes when this game is played strictly. 

These rules accomplish this double object as much by 
the description which they give of the game, as by the 
rules, which are based on the opinions of a great number 
of good players of Paris, by whom they have been dis- 
cussed and adopted. 


THE THREE BALL CAROM GAME, 


This game, like the game of doublet, is played with 
three balls, two white and one red. The billiard table 
has a string, a semi-circle and three spots on which to 
place the balls. 

The spots are placed on a line drawn lengthwise in the 
middle of the table. One spot is placed in the centre of 
the table, the other two are one-fourth of the length of 
‘the table, distant from the end cushion, which distance is 
also the limit of the string. The spot at the head of the 
table is taken as a centre for describing a semi-circle with 
a radius of six inches. | 

‘The red ball is placed on the lower spot,.which is called 
the red spot, and one of the two white ones on the upper, 
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which is called the white spot, the third ball being in 
hand, and the first player being at liberty to place it in 
auy part of the semi-circle, at his pleasure, to play the 
opening stroke. 

When a ball is in hand, the player has the right of 
playing it from any point within the semi-circle. 

Points are reckoned by caroms, which count one or two 
points, as may be agreed on. 

By misses, which count one for the adversary. 

By various other mistakes, which will be explained. fur- 
ther on, and which cause the loss of points. 

This plan of counting the points is the one adopted in 
the principal billiard rooms, and by the best amateurs. 


_ They are also counted in this manner, when the game is 


played between the first players of Paris, because it gives 
an opportunity of making the player lose a point, when 
he makes a miss, and also of attaching a penalty to vari- 
ous errors. 

These rules are arranged so as to be equally applicable 
when the caroms count for one point only, but in that case 
there is no forfeiture in case of misses or mistakes. 

AnrticLE 1, The players after having agreed on the 
number of points to be played, shall each take a ball, 
place it within the string, and play at the same time upon 
the lower cushion, so as to make the balls return within 
the string. The player whose ball shail be the nearer to 
the upper cushion, shall have the choice either of playing 
first, or of making his adversary do so; a privilege 
which thereafter shall belong to the loser of the preced- 
ing game. 

Art. 2. The game shall consist of thirty points, if 
there be no particular agreement between the players, and 
of fifteen if the caroms count for one point only. 

Art. 3. The first to play, as has been said above, 
places his ball in any part of the semi-circle at his 
pleasure ; he plays on the red, and has no right to play 
on the white without first towching the lower cushion. 

Art. 4. The player yields the table to his adversary 
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when he has failed to carom, or when he has committed 
some fault, which puts his hand out. “ 

Art. 5. The second player, whose ball has been 
placed on the spot, plays in his turn, and has the right to 
play on either ball, even though both balls should happen 
to be within the string. 

Every player whose ball shall be thus placed, when it 
is his turn to play, shall have the same right. 

Art. 6. The player must have at least one foot on the 
floor ; further, the player, whose ball is in hand, is bound 
not to let his body pass beyond the right line which the 
edge of the cushion would describe if prolonged. 

Arr. 7. When a player is in hand, and the two other 
balls are within the string, the red is taken up and placed 
upon the lower spot ; the white being left in the place it 
happens to occupy. | 

Art. 8. <A ball whose point of contact is exactly on 
the string, or a ball on the white spot, is considered 
within the string. 

Arr. 9. The carom is good, and the points count for 
the player, even though his ball should be lost. 

A ball is considered lost which remains on a cushion, or 
which jumps off the table. 

Arr. 10. <A pushing stroke subjects the player to the 
penalty of losing one point, besides the points he may 
have made, and puts his ball out of hand. 

Arr. 11. <A stroke decided to be null prevents the 
player from counting, and from continuing his play. 

Art. 12. A player who plays before the three balls 
have ceased to roll, loses one poiut, and his stroke is null. 

Art. 13. When two balls are in contact, the three 
balls are not taken up, unless the one to be played is one 
of those in contact. 

Arr. 14. If a player shall have played a stroke with 
his adversary’s ball, without the latter or the spectators 
having warned him of it, the stroke is good, and the 
points made are counted for the player. 

Arr. 15. If the balls are disturbed accidentally, they 
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are to be put in their places again, and the player shill 
play his stroke. ) 

Arr. 16. Ifa player, having just caromed, and think- 
ing he has won the game, disturbs the balls, his carom 
counts for him, but his adversary has the right either to 
have the balls put in their places again approximatively, 
or to have them spotted. 

Arr. 17. If in playing, or after having played, the 
player disturbs a ball, he loses one point, the stroke is 
null, and his adversary has the right, either of having the 
ball which was disturbed, spotted, or of keeping the posi- 
tion to play his stroke. . 

Art. 18. A player has no right to disturb the balls 
on his own authority; and ought not to see it done with- 
out the consent of his adversary ; in default, the latter 
shall have the right of putting the balls in their places 
again approximatively, and of obliging his adversary to 

lay. 
' Art. 19. When the ball is very near another ball, the 
player ought not to play without warning his adversary 
that the balls do not touch, and giving him time to satisfy 
himself on that point. ? 

Arr. 20. When a player, placing himself, or being 

placed to play his stroke, disturbs a ball from its place, 
he loses a point, but he has the right of playing a null 
stroke. 
Arr. 21, A voluntary miss does not cause the loss of 
the game ; the adversary has the option either of having 
the stroke played over again, or of counting the point and 
increasing the game by one point. 

Arr. 22. A player, who blows on a ball to alter its 
course, loses a point, and his stroke is null ; the adversary 
has the right either to spot the ball, or to put it approxi- 
matively where it would have stopped. 

Art, 23. If a lost ball, in being put back on the 
table, disturbs another, the ball which was disturbed, 
Shall be put in its place again by the spectators, and the 
player whose turn it is to play shall proceed. 
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Arr. 24, The red ball, being lost, and its spot being 
occupied, it shall be placed on the middle spot ; if this 
latter should happen to be also occupied, the ted ball 
shall be placed ou the string spot. 

A white ball being lost, and its spot being occupied, 
shall be placed upon “the middle spot. In any of these 
cases, a ball thus played shall not be taken up again after 
a stroke has been played. 

Arr, 25, A player, who abandons the game, declares 
it lost by so doing. 

Arr. 26. If a player proposes a bet with one of the 
spectators, his adversary shall have the right of taking it 
up on his own account. 

Art. 27. If a sum is lost, the winner shall pay the 
expenses ; if this sum is insufficient, the players shall pay 
each half the excess. 
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Lessons in the French Game. 
BY BERGER. 


METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER 


No. 1. 


Strike the cue-ball in the centre and the object-ball 


nearly a half-ball. 
The dotted line shows the course of the cue-ball after contact with the 
object-ball. 


| No. 2. 


Hold the cue lightly in the hand. Strike the cue-ball 
in the centre, and very slightly on the side you wish it to 
take, and the object-ball about third from the centre. 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
‘TOGETHER. 


No. 3. 


a - Strike the cue-ball gently in the centre, and about a 
a half on the object-ball eee Saree ge. 


_ Strike the cue-ball in the centre, and the object-ball a 
trifle to the right. | 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER. 


Strike the cue-ball a little below the centre, and with a 
deadened stroke, caroming gently upon the second ball ; 


the object-ball about one-third to the right. 


Strike the cuc-ball in the centre and a little to the right, 
the object-ball nearly full. a 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER, 


No. 7. 


Strike the cue-ball above the centre and a little to the 
right ; the object-ball nearly full. 


Strike the cue-ball to the left of the nics and the 
object-ball nearly full. 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER. 


No. 9. 


Strike the cue-ball a little to the right of the centre, 
and the object-ball on the right, about a quarter ball 
from the centre. 


No. 10. 


Strike the object-ball nearly full, and the cue-ball below 
and to the right of the centre. 
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Bi METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALIS 
Be | TOGETHER, | r 


Strike the cue-ball to the left of the centre, and the 
object-ball nearly a third ball to the left of the centre. 


: In all these various positions, the cue-ball and the 
ie object-ball are both struck to the left of the centre, the 
a exact point at which they are struck being modified by 
the relative positions of the two balls to each other. 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER, 


Strike the cue-ball to the left, and the objeet-bal 
about a half ball to the right. 


Strike the cue-ball. above and to ‘the left of the contre, 
and the object-ball full. 
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ae METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER, 


No. 15. 


q Strike the cue-ball to the right of the centre, and the 
43 object-ball about a third from the centre. 


No. 16. 


Strike the cue-ball above and to the left of the centre 
with a deadened stroke, the object-ball full: 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
TOGETHER, 


Strike the cue-ball under and to the left of the centre, 


and full upon the object-ball. 


Strike the cue-ball below and to the right of the centre, 
and the object-ball full. 
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B METHOD OF MAKING CAROMS AND BRINGING THE BALLS 
s TOGETHER, 


“fl : No. 19. 
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" Strike the cue-ball hard above and to the right of the 
P centre, and the object-ball full. 


ee Strike the cue-ball below and to the lett of the centre, 
q and the object-ball nearly full. 
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Elints to Young Players. 


Tue old adage, ‘‘ Experience is a great teacher,” holds 
equally true with billiards as in any other of the many 
occupations of life. There is no royal road to learning, 
but the student of the present day enjoys vast facilities 
over his ancestors in the acquirement of every variety of 
knowledge. Every new: fact promulgated aids in the 
development of additional facts, which though ever exist- 
ent have but just been discovered. Bearing these axioms 
in mind, we propose to embody in the present article a 
few hints to billiard players, which will enable the tyro at 
once to benefit by the information which the preficient has 
only obtained by years of practice and observation. 

Remember that all players have equal rights, and that 
no gentleman will take any advantage of an antagonist 
excepting such as he may be fairly entitled to by superi- 
ority of judgment or of skill. 

Never make any remark or unnecessary noise. when 
your adversary is about to play, but stand away from the 
table and not opposite the pocket at which he may be 
playing. 

Do not play carelessly, or strike at random, but with 
some definite object in view; and if no eligible stroke 
presents itself, endeavor to leave the balls as safe for your 
Opponent as your skill will permit. 

Never despair of winning a game; care and caution 
frequently insure success even against apparent impossi- 
bilities. Fortune may seem to be against you, but remem- 


ber that in the long run luck will invariably succumb to 
skill. 
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Attempt only strokes which seem to be within the com- 
pass of your abilities, except the necessities of the case 
require a deviation from this rule. This, however, is, ouly 
to be considered a general law, and not by any means 
imperative. 

Effecting the stroke at hand is but a part of the game, 
and the player should endeavor, in making this shot, to 
leave the balls in a position where a second count can be 
secured. | 

Strive to learn the requisite strength demanded for 
making certain shots and leaving favorable positions. 

Generally, it is not good play to pocket your adversa- 
ry’s ball, as it is taken off the table, and therefore dimin- 
ishes your chances for obtaining a run. 

Make your matches, if possible, with a player superior 
to yourself, as something i is to be learned by careful atten- 
tion to his play. 

The cardinal fault with young players, generally, is 
playing too hard, much harder, in fact, than the necessi- 
ties of the stroke require ; the sooner this evil is remedied, 
the better for your improvement in the game. 


Elints on the Care of Billiard 
Machinery. 


In order to play billiards successfully, it is imperatively 
necessary that the various appliances of the game be in 
the best possible condition. ‘This being an acknowledged 
fact, we need no apology for offering the following hints 
to proprietors of billiard tables, as they will be found 
equally applicable to public as well as private rooms. 

We will commence with 


THE CLOTH. 
The cloth on the ‘‘bed” of the table, as well as that 


. 
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on the cushions, should be always well and carefully 
brushed after being played upon. This can best be done 
with a brush and a whisk-broom—the latter to clean the 
dust from under the cushions, ete, and the brush to 
finish with. Care must be taken to brush the cloth with the 
nap or grain, Which usually runs from the ‘‘head” of the 
table. The dust can be brushed to the lower end of the 


Vadatuer, aust, through the pockets. The cushion 

He that holes the red batt counts It towards his game, and 
also all that he may hole of his own color. 

If a player should hole any of his adversary’s balls, it counts 
for the owner of the balls. 

The player who makes the greatest number of points in each 
round, takes the lead in the next. The game is 21, to 31, 
according to the arrangement between the players, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Place the bridge close up to the circle. 
Each player is then to strike one ball through the bridge, and 
he who gets the highest number, has the lead, and plays the 
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THE BILLIAKD TABLE. 


The wood work of the table should be kept clean and 
free from dust. A mixture of 2 parts sweet’ oil and 1 of 
spirits of turpentine should be rubbed on the varnish 
twice a month or oftener, and the work well rubbed off 
with a soft cloth that will not scratch ; this will keep the 
table fresh and well looking for years. | 

The table, when not in use, should be covered with 
cloth large enough to envelope it, and to protect it from 
dust or other injury. 
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place the leather on some solid flat surface, and give it a’ 
sharp blow with a hammer. This gives solidity to the 
leather, and in a great measure prevents the expansion 
of the leather after it is on the cue. After it has been: 
hammered, rub the under or flat part with a file or on— 
a piece of sand-paper, to roughen the leather a little, 
that it may the more readily and the more fixedly adhere 


when the adhesive matter is applied.» ~~~ “v7""" “am ww 
scecurcu.” 


Strive to learn the requisite strength demanded for 
making certain shots and leaving favorable positions. 

Generally, it is not good play to pocket your adversa- 
ry’s ball, as it is taken off the table, and therefore dimin- 
ishes your chances for obtaining a run. 

Make your matches, if possible, with a player superior 
to yourself, as something i is to be learned by careful atten- 

tion to his play. 

The cardinal fault with young players, generally, is 
playing too hard, much harder, in fact, than the necessi- 
ties of the stroke ‘require ; the sooner this evil is remedied, 
the better for your improvement in the game. 


Elints on the Care of Billiard 
Machinery. 


In order to play billiards successfully, it is imperatively 
necessary that the various appliances of the game be in 
the best possible condition. ‘This being an acknowledeed 
fact, we need no apology for offering the following hints 
to proprietors of billiard tables, as they will be found 
equally applicable to public as well as private rooms. 

We will commence with 


THE CLOTH. 
The cloth on the “‘ bed” of the table, as well as that 
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SANS EGAL 


. Og te ens er ere ne 


This is played by two persons. 

The player who leads, which is decided as in bagatelle, 
chooses four balls, and plaees the red ball on the mark in front 
of the holes, and begins by striking one of his balls up the 
board. 

The other player then strikes one of his balls in the same 
manner, and so on alternately. 

He that holes the red ball counts it towards his game, and 
also all that he may hole of his own color. 

If a player should hole any of his adversary’s balls, it counts 
for the owner of the balls. 

The player who makes the greatest number of points in each 
round, takes the lead in the next. The game is 21, to 31, 
according to the arrangement between the players, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Place the bridge close up to the circle. 
Each player is then to strike one ball through the bridge, and 
he who gets the highest number, has the lead, and plays the 
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THE BILLIARD TABLE. 


The wood work of the table should be kept clean and 
free from dust: A mixture of 2 parts sweet’ oil and 1 of 
spirits of turpentine should be rubbed on the varnish 
twice a month or oftener, and the work well rubbed off 
with a soft cloth that will not scratch ; this will keep the 
table fresh and well looking for years. , | 

The table, when not in use, should be covered with 
cloth large enough to envelope it, and to protect it from 
dust or other injury. 
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place the leather on some solid flat surface, and give it a* 


sharp blow with a hammer. This gives solidity to the 
leather, and in a great measure prevents the expansion 


of the leather after it is on the cue. After it has been: 


hammered, rub the under or flat part with a file or on 
a piece of sand-paper, to roughen the leather a little, 
that it may the more readily and the more fixedly adhere 
when the adhesive matter is applied Oe a 
secured. 

Strive to learn the requisite strength demanded for 
making certain shots and leaving favorable positions. 

Generally, it is not good play to pocket your adversa- 
ry’s ball, as it is taken off the table, and therefore dimin- 
ishes your chances for obtaining a run. 

Make your matches, if possible, with a player superior 
to yourself, as something is to be learned by careful atten- 
tion to his play. | 

The cardinal fault with young players, generally, is 
playing too hard, much harder, in fact, than the necessi- 
ties of the stroke require ; the sooner this evil is remedied, 


a1 


the mace or cue as may be agreed. 


“a 


‘Any number of players may join in this game, and use either 


Each player strikes a ball up the board, and whoever gets the 
highest number is entitled to the lead, and takes possession of 


the nine balls. 


The red ball (which counts for double) is placed on the white 
spot in front of the holes, at the beginning of every round, and 
must in the first instance be struck by one of the other balls 


before there can be any score. 


he striker’s ball must be placed on the white spot nearest 
the other end of the board, and is to be struck with the mace or 
cue at the black ball, the object being to put it into one of the 


manner, either at the outstanding balls, or for the holes. 


be agreed upon at its commencement. 


holes. The rest of the balls are to be played up in the same 


Any number of rounds may be played for the game, as may © 


The player who obtains the greatest number—counting the 
holes into which he puts the balls, according to the figures 


marked within them—wins the game. 


The holes along the edges of the board are for the purpose of 


marking the game. 


Any ball that rebounds beyond the centre, or that is driven 


off the board, cannot be used again during that round. 
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SANS EGAL 


This is played by two persons. 

The player who leads, which is decided as in bagatelle, 
chooses four balls, and places the red ball on the mark in front 
of the holes, and begins by striking one of his balls up the 
board. 

The other player then strikes one of his balls in the same 
manner, and so on alternately. 

He that holes the red ball counts it towards his game, and 
also all that he may hole of his own color. 

If a player should hole any of his adversary’s balls, it counts 
for the owner of the balls. 

The player who makes the greatest number of points in each 
round, takes the lead in the next. The game is 21, to 31, 
according to the arrangement between the players. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Place the bridge close up to the circle. 
Each player is then to strike one ball through the bridge, and 
he who gets the highest number, has the lead, and plays the 


nine balls in succession. 3 

All balls must strike one of the cushions, previous to enter- 
ing the bridge, otherwise the number reckons for the adver- 
sary. 

The game to consist of as many points as may be agreed on 
at its commencement. 


TROU MADAME, ; 
This is played in the same way as the preceding game, except 
that the balls are played straight from the end of the board 
through the bridge. 
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We | Ancient and Modern Billiards. 


‘Tue period of the introduction of the game of Billiards 
A is lost in the lapse of time, yet we are aware that it has 
4 existed for several centuries, for Shakespeare refers to it 
a in his play of ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra.” It is probable 
that it was originally derived from the game of Bowls, 


(From Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes.) 


which was variously modified until we find that it was 

played with a stick or mace, and the balls driven through 

an arch. From this early game, as played upon the 

eround in the open air, the transition was easy to an 

x indoor pastime, which was played upon a table. The 

a ‘arch upon the ground was changed into irons, placed upon 

. the bed of the table, and were called “pass irons.” On 

the following page, we give a representation of a billiard 

scene, extracted from ‘‘ The School of Recreatwn,” a 
- little volume published in the year 1710. 
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We here see the position of the balls and pass irons, 
and also the batons or maces with which the balls were 
driven upon the table. This game was played upon a 
wooden table with elevations around the sides to prevent 
the balls from falling upon the floor. 

Billiards was, no doubt, played in France and other 
¥ continental countries some time before its introduction in 
‘ England. But little advance in the character of the  ° 
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made for a long period, yet in 
f English Billiards in 1780, we 


| \ 


game, nowever, had been 
the following caricature 0 
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d been disearded and cues and 
the balls upon the tables, while 


find that the pass irons ha 
* — maces employed to propel 
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cloth was already used to cover the bed, cushions had 
been annexed and pockets inserted in various positions. 
Thus it will be seen that between the years 1710 and 
1780, vast improvements had been made in the Machinery 
of Billiards. Most of these improvements were due to 
the ingenuity of the French, and they finally succeeded in 
modifying billiards completely by the invention of the 
carom game and the application of the leather to the 
cue, which latter discovery should render the name of 
Mingaud immortal with the billiard world. 

Various materials, such as cotton, tow, &c., were used 
for the interior of cushions, but list or cloth finally 
obtained the preference, and, until within a few years, 
has been universally employed. About thirty-five years 
ago, india rubber cushions were attached to a billiard 
table by a London manufacturer, and were by him con- 
sidered a failure, but accident favored their use, and they 
are now universally employed in England. 

The English rubber cushions, however, are unreliable 
and inaccurate, being made of the crude and not the 
vuleanized article. The balls, when played with any 
strength against these cushions do not return in true 
angles, and in addition, are liable to jump, thus marring 
that accuracy which the real merits of the game demand. 
In France, the cushions of the cheap varieties of Bil- 
liard Tables are constructed of spiral springs, but on all 
first class tables, cloth cushions are still applied. All 
attempts in this latter country to manufacture cushions of 
india rubber, have proved to be failures and have conse- 
quently been generally discarded. In America, india 
rubber has been employed for many years in the construc- 
tion of billiard cushions, but these have been subjected to 
the same causes of failure as in England, viz.: inaccuracy, 
and the vicissitudes of temperature—variations of heat 
and cold were found to modify very materially the charac- 
ter of these cushions, and in cold weather they were 
found to be completely unplayable. Heated sand bags 
and water bags, and various other contrivances were 
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invented to obviate this difficulty, but all of them have 
proved to be unreliable and unsatisfactory. Vuleanized 
rubber, however, was found to be unaffected by these 
vicissitudes of temperature, but cushions constructed of it 
were like those made of the original material, inaccurate, 
in consequence of the imbedding of the ball, which ren- 
dered the angle of reflexion more acute than the angle of 


incidence. The cut here introduced will illustrate our 
remarks, : 


nee eee oe ae ee 


For instance: when the ball struck the cushion ob- 
liquely, it pushed the too elastic rubber before it, and the 
obstacle thus made threw back the ball at a hopelessly 
incorrect angle. he lines a and } in the accompanying 
engraving, show the angles produced on the ordinary rub- 
ber cushion, compared with the line of the correct angle, 
the strength of the stroke in each case being equal. ‘The 
line marked a is the angle from the ordinary vulcanized 
rubber—that marked } from the unvuleanized, : 

Continual progress was being made in the game of Bil- 
liards, and each new class of players that sprang up, 
exhibited marked proficiency over their predecessors, 
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The tables were also being gradually improved ; marble 
and slate beds were being demanded, and the cloth 
cushions, as yet the best, were generally esteemed by 
those most qualified to judge, unequal to the exigencies 
demanded by the ever progressing game. Faster cushions 
were required, and while those made of rubber were uni- 
% versally acknowledged to offer ample quickness, yet this 
3 was rendered unsatisfactory by their want of accuracy. 
“Speed with Truth” were the great requisites universally 
demanded, and the brains of inventors were intensely 
wrought upon to satisfy these general requirements. It 
was evident to all that vulcanized rubber promised more 
in itself than any other known substance; but, how to 
manipulate it, so as to bring about the great ends, was 
the puzzle of which no solution had yet been offered. 
After numerous fruitless attempts, fortune favored Mr. 
Micnaet Puetan, by suggesting to him certain combina- 
tions of other substances with vulcanized rubber; the 
thought was put into practice, a table was made with 
these combination cushions, and, lo! the problem was 
solved, and cushions securing ‘Speed with Truth,” were 
at last obtained. | 
The attention of the inventor was not alone directed to 
securing the speed and accuracy of the cushions. The 
huge projecting pocket irons were reduced in size and 
brought down to the level of the rail; the cushions were 
‘ lowered half an inch, thus enabling the player to strike x 
his ball fairly when lying in contact with them, and the ~ 
novelty of the square jaws added more than two feet to 
their actual playing surface. For these inventions, a 
patent was granted by the United States in 1856, Not 
contented, however, with these gratifying results, experi- 
ments were continued, and numerous minor improvements 
effected. These experiments finally culminated in the 
great improvements patented by Puetan & CoLLEenpeER, 
in 1857, 1858, 1859 and 1860, by which cushions more 
accurate than any hitherto in use, and apparently inde- 
structible, were introduced to the public. 
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_ The English Billiard 
Tables are very large, 
measuring twelve feet 
by six within the cush- 
ions, have eight legs 
and present altogether 
a heavy appearance. 
The French tables mea- 
sure about ten feet by 
five, and as manufac- ¥ 
tured in Paris, are ex- | ‘ | 
ceedingly clumsy to the | 
American eye. During 
the late visit of Mr. 
Berger to this country, 
that gentleman and Mr. 
Phelan had numerous 
consultations together, 
concerning the manu- 
facture of French Bil- 
liard Tables, and their 
deliberations resulted in 
the preparation of a 
table which combines 
all the excellence of 
the French with the 
lightness and grace of 
the American styles. 
The annexed is an il- 
lustration of the Ber- 
ger & Phelan French 
Carom Table. 

The standard Amer- 
ican Billiard Table oc- 
cupies a position midway between the French and English 
styles, larger than the former but somewhat less in size 
than the latter, measuring twelve feet by six outside of 
the cushions. The American Table, as Manufactured by 
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Phelan & Collender, for perfection of workmanship, 
accuracy, durability, and graceful elegant appearance far 


transcends anything in the Billiard line now produced in 


any other part of the world. The unprecedentedly rapid 
increase in their business, and the wonderfully enlarging 
numbers of billiard players in America during the last 
few years, prove the truth of our allegation. 


x 
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PHELAN’S 


ROVED BILLIARD TABLES 


—AND— 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


Protected by Letters Patent, dated Feb. 19, 1856; Oct. 28, 1856; Dec. 8, 1857; 
Jan. 12, 1858; Nov. 16, 1858; March 29, 1859 ; and Sept. 25, 1860, 


The recent improvements in these Tables make them unsurpassed 
in the world. They are now offered to the scientific Billiard player, 
as combining speed with truth, never before obtained in any Billiard 


Table. 
WE SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES. 


Biuiarp Tasies, with Slate, Marble, or Wooden Beds, any size, made to 
order; the ordinary size always on hand, and, where required, can be shipped 
at a few hours’ notice. 

Carom Tasuxs, or Tables with four pockets. BaGareLie TABEEs. 

_Ciorus, by the piece or yard. Biurarp AND BAGATELLE Batts, all sizes. 

Firtxen-Batt Poot Batts, all sizes. Poon Batts AND Prxs. 

Poot GiLoses AND Baskets. Krxtey anp Rounpa BALLS. 

Jointed Cues for travelling. Beraer Cuns AnD INLAID Ours. 

Cur Leatuers from $1.00 to $3.00 per Box. 

Cur Wax. Cur Currers. Cur. Warers, a new article, 

Patent Apuestve Cur Leatuers. Oiamps for leathering cues, 

Improvep Meratiico CuaLKx Cups, 

Marking Boarps for the various Pool games, 

‘Frencn Cuark. Brniiarp Brusnes. Macrs. Bripaes. Cur Racks. 

Private Cur Raoks, for Saloons, BAtu Cotor, for coloring Balls. 

CHALK Cups AND Markers. Fancy MARKERS AND Stanps, for private houses, 

_. Rousser anp MusLiIn Over Covers. 


_ fae" All orders will be executed with care, and parties ordering by 
mail can have anything, from a table to a cue, sent to them with as 
much care as if ordered and selected in person. 


| MANUFACTORY anv SALESROOMS, 
_ Nos. 63, 65, 67 & 69 Crosby St., New York, 


AnD 724 & 726 MonrcomeEry Sr., Saw FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, sole Manufacturers, 
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GAME OF BILLIARDS. 


Be BY MICHAHL PHELAN. 


] 


£28 
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“MANUAL OF THE GAME oF Brutiarps. By Michael Phelan. Appleton & Co. 
—The fourth edition of this invaluable work for billiard players is now before us, 
revised and considerably enlarged. No man is better qualified than Mr. Phelan, 
from the exalted position he occupies among billiard players, to speak or write 
with authority on this fascinating and noble game. It contains clear and explicit 
. instructions to the votary of the game, which will lead him, with practice, to 

become a skilful player, and able to appreciate the manifold beauties which bill- 
. jards possess. The whole is illustrated with numerous plates, showing the effect 
of the various strokes and the fancy shots in common use. The work supplies a 
want long felt among amateurs, and deserves to have, as it assuredly will meet 
with, an extensive sale, It is handsomely printed and tastefully got up, and is 
a published at the low price of one dollar.°— Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 
4 “ The author is the well-known Michael Phelan, and he has brought to his task 
ey a mind evidently well stored with literary research as well as the mathematical 
intricacies of the game he so ably describes. * * * The book is well sprinkled 
with diagrams, and the pages are full of illustrations and definitions of the tech- 
nical terms employed in the game.”—W. Y. Clipper. 

“ A most useful, because most practical, Vade Mecwm to a most delightful and 
scientific amusement, in which keenness of mind, quickness of sight, and sleight 
of hand, must combine to make success.”—Daily Times. 

“This is a work by Michael Phelan, of this city, the distinguished player and 
B inventor of the Patent Billiard Tables and Cushions illustrated on page 116, Vol. 
% Il., Scr. Am. The book contains a history of the game, explains its scientific 
principles, gives full instructions how to play, also the laws which regulate the 
game. It is written in a clear and lively style, showing Mr. Phelan can write 
with the same skill he invents and plays.”—Scientific American. 
“Tun GAME OF BruitARDs, by Michael Phelan. D, Appleton & Co., Broadway, 
have recently published the above-named invaluable book for billiard players. It 
im contains some account of the origin of billiards, the machinery, general principles 
a of the game, definition of technical terms, some twenty-five diagrams, codes to 
regulate the game, rules for the different. games, instructions for players, markers, 
&c,, &e., altogether forming one of the most complete works on billiards ever 
published. The work is a great improvement on Mr. Phelan’s first effort, great 
as that was acknowledged to be. Every billiard player should purchase @ copy, 
and encourage his friends to read it."—W. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


: PuBLIsSHED By D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 

4 | PRICE ONE DOLLAR. ~ 

i (GE Copies sent by mail on receipt of the Price. 

PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
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CUE-CLAMPS, 


FOR LEATHERING CUES. 


ATTACHING the cue-leather to the cue, when 
it falls off, or anew one becomes necessary, has" 
been one of the annoyances of billiard rooms, 4p: 
both public and private. To keep the leather Hh 
properly pressed on the cue while the cement aM 
is drying, only the most primitive means have i a 
been adopted. The most usual method has 
: been to fix the cue as firmly as possible be- \ 
Pp . tween the ground and some friendly ledge, or 

is to keep it pressed by the thumb until the ad- 
hesive process is completed. The mechanical 
means devised from time to time as substitutes 
for these primitive expedients, have until very 
recently been but a very slight improvement, 
if any, upon them. Among the other novelties 
introduced by M. Berger, is a new cue-clamp, 
which is at once the most simple and the only 
entirely effective apparatus invented for the 
purpose above indicated. 

The accompanying cut is a representation 
of this excellent little device, which makes 
cue-leathering easy, and enables every one to 
be his own cue-leatherer. The cap of the 
cue-clamp is hollowed on the inner side, so as 
to receive the point of the cue, and the three 
limbs which are attached to it by hinges, 
stretch along the side of the cue, grasping it 
tightly. The pressure is constituted by press- 
ing downwards the ring, which is movable, 
and which when pressed down as far as the 
size of the timber will allow, binds it tightly, 
exercises a strong pressure on the leather, keeping perfectly even 
all round. This cue-clamp is an indispensable thing for every bill- 
iard-saloon keeper, and every proprietor of a private billiard room, 
and when used with the New Adhesive Cue-Leathers introduced by 
Messrs. Phelan & Collendar, puts an end to all the trouble and annoy- 
ance formerly attending the process of cue-leathering. 


Beans 


PATENT 


SHLE-ADHESIVE CUE LEATHERS. 


We would especially recommend to the public these Self-Adhe- 
sive Cue Leathers. For convenience, economy, and facility of appli- 
cation they are destined to supersede all other varieties of Cue 
Leathers. They are manufactured by us, of the best materials, and 
the Adhesive Cement is already applied to the base of the leather, 
so that it can be attached to the cue with the greatest dispatch, and 
will adhere with the utmost tenacity. They are equally desirable 


for public or private rooms. The boxes contain one hundred leathers 
each, 


Price $2.50 per Box. 


; BALL COLORING PREPARATION. 


After many experiments we have finally succeeded in making a 
preparation for coloring Billiard Balls, which will be found to give 
satisfaction. As Billiard Balls frequently require re-coloring when . 
otherwise in good condition, persons at a distance will find this 
¥ preparation a great convenience. Itis put up in small portable cases, 


containing sufficient coloring material for nee sets of balls, with ex- 
plicit directions for use. 


Price $2.00 per Case. 


' PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 63, 65, 67 and 69 Crosby St, - - - ATISVP WOwmem, 
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